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“ANGELS’ FLIGHT” 
By Millard Sheets 
Winner of Prize for “Best Interpretation of the Los Angeles Scene.” 
See Article on Page 5 
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“Hawk and Mallard" 
By FRANK W. BENSON, N.A. 


Announcing an important exhibition of 


WATER COLOURS and RARE ETCHINGS 


by 


FRANK W. BENSON, N. A. 


This one man exhibition by Mr. Benson includes fifteen of his finest water colours 
and nearly all of his rare etchings. Of particular interest are, Here They Come, Black 
Ducks, Yellow Legs, Canvasbacks, Swinging In, Solitude, Black Birds in Rushes, Mallards 
at Evening, and many others. Probably no artist has ever lived who has so completely 


met with the approval of the duck hunter, the fisherman, the art critic and the 
connoisseur. 


You are cordially invited to attend this exhibition during the month of May. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane in Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


INFORMATION REGARDING WATER COLOURS AND ETCHINGS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 





WILDENSTEIN 
and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


OLD MASTERS 
RARE WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


also 


FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE 
XIX and XX CENTURIES 


647 FiFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 
57 Rue La _ Boetie, Paris 


CONTEMPORARY 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATERCOLORS ETCHINGS 


STERNE 
HASSAM 
RITMAN 
ETNIER 
WARNEKE 


MILC 


KARFIOL 
MELCHERS 
SPEIGHT 
NOBLE 
LOVET-LORSKI 
and others 
GALLERIES 
108 W. 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST 57 “STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1875 
WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


Paintings, drawings, mural studies 
lithographs by 


OROZCO 


Photographs by 


EDWARD WESTON 
® EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 
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Monthly 


With this issue, Tue Arr Dicesr completes 
its semi-monthly seasonal schedule. Following 
its custom, during the next four months— 
June, July, August and September—it will ap- 
pear as a monthly. Its size will not be dimin- 
ished. 

Unsubsidized cither by rich art connoisseurs 
or by any national art society, Tue Art Dt- 
Gest, sustained by the loyalty of its readers, 
is pulling its way through the industrial de- 
pression. The falling away of advertising in- 
come, due to: the plight of America’s commer- 
cial art galleries, has caused it to practice an 
almost unbelievable economy, but it has the 
satisfaction of knowing that, unlike almost 
every other publication, its circulation has not 
suffered in these times of stress. Its subscrip- 
tion list is greater now than it was in 1929, 
before industrial caiamity struck the nation, 
and unquestionably this circulation is equal 
to eight times that of any other American 
publication devoted to the dissemination of 
art news. 

Tue Arr Dicest’s success, and its ability 
to weather the storm, are directly due to its 
policies. It is not attached to any “ism” or 
any group. In the nearly six years of its 
existence it has never accepted a cent of con- 
tribution to its support from any source, has 
never taken a penny of reward for anything 


THE COLOR-MUSIC 


NEO-EXPRESSIONISM 
PAINTINGS 
of 
I. J. BELMONT 


can be seen by appointment 
at the 


BELMONT GALLERIES 


Mrs. Kaye Belmont 576 Madison A:- 
Manager New York 
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BACHSTITZ 


INCORPORATED 
9 


THE 
STEFAN von AUSPITZ 
COLLECTION 


NEW YORK 
Sherry Netherland Hotel 


THE HAGUE 
11 Surinamestraat 


Be 





DURAND - RUEL 
NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. New.in Price, Presidént 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


DOWNTOWN SG 
Paintings by Three Young Artists A 
MARK BAUM . 
HENRY BOTKIN 4 
HARRY SCHULTZ ; 

Y 


Until May 29 
113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 





International Art Center 


of Roerich Museum 
Annual Exhibition by 
STUDENTS OF THE MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 
May 21 to June ae 
ily: 10 A. M. to 
310 Riverside Drive, (cor. ‘osra Fat) 'N. ¥. ©. 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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| VISITORS 

| Fo 

| NEW YORK 

| and those who 
are passing 
through the 

city on their 

way to 

Northern 
Resorts— 
are invited 


to view a 


The Pink Ritton 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


FOUR. CENTURIES 


of 


LANDSCAPE 


May 16th to June 10th 


Robert Henri 


REVIEW EXHBIITION 


of American Painting 


A group of paintings 


selected 


from the vari- 


ous exhibitions of the season—making a repre- 
sentative collection. Those who watch American 


Art will find this resumé 
and developments, 
range of prices 


purchaser. 


available 


interesting in its 
breadth, both from the point of view of trends 
and from that of the wide 


the prospective 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 


ever printed in its columns, nor a farthing 
for boosting the business of any art dealer. 
When the season of 1932-33 begins on the 
first of next October, and Tue Art Dicest 
becomes again a semi-montihly, it hopes to 
will seek to live up 
to the opinion which the art world has formed 


resume its growth. It 


of it, and to deserve undiminished support in 
the future. 


“Held in Trust” 


Should great works of art be held as pri- 
secluded for per- 
sonal enjoyment, or regarded as a world heri- 
tage, held in trust and open always to pub- 
lic view? Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, holds to the broader 
concept: 

“The 


sonal 


vate possessions and kept 


work of art as a 
feudal 


wealth. 


thought of a per- 


based 


many 


survival 
While 


private collectors today use their wealth to 


possession is a 
upon the power of 
acquire masterpieces that they may ultimately 
transfer them to the public, there are still 
among us feudal barons who make their pur- 
chases that they 
object from the reach of the many. 
“Sometimes this hoarding of art 
an outgrowth of miser Sometimes 
it is born of a attitude that desires 
protection from opinions -other than its own. 
Sometimes it is merely the thoughtless reac- 
tion of the individual who resents 
interest in his private affairs. 
“Today we are digging from the graves of 
the ancients their valued possessions buried 
with them that, in death, as in life, they 
might hold them in inviolate privacy. What 


may withdraw a_ coveted 
wealth is 
instincts. 
mental 


a general 


Was private has become public through the 
growth of the 
realizing 


idea. Governments, 
the value of art, regard it as the 
heritage of their people and guard against 
Our 
attitude toward the possession of objects un- 
earthed by archeologists is largely governed by 
the new conception of art as a universal pos- 
session; the wealth of a people rather than 
individual. But popular 
right, extended backward to antiquity, has 
not yet been recognized as a living principle 


museum 


its indiscriminate removal and export. 


the property of an 


governing the control of the contempcrary or 
near contemporary. 

“It is gratifying to note how many of our 
great American art collections pass year by 
year from private sanctums to the custody 
of public museums. But there is an even 
more encouraging sign of the times in the 
desire of a few individuals not only to col- 
As in the days of 
with 


lect but to spur creation. 
the Medici we foresight to 
provide creative opportunity on the walls of 
and their galleries. To 
works is an 


have men 
collect 
hobby, but to 
cause their creation as a people’s heritage is 


their homes 


great excellent 


a magnificent gesture.” 


*‘Mellowed and Matured” 


“The longer I live, the stronger becomes my 
conviction that the world hates living art,” 
writes Francis Toye in the London Morning 
Post. “It likes its art mellowed and matured 
in the manner of a vintage port, with all the 
bite and fire softened by time, with all the 
characteristics described beforehand as in a 
catalogue. In short, it hates artistic adventure 
and, except for a few brief periods like the 
Italian Renaissance, it always has.” 


578 Madison Ave. 


[corner of 57th St.] 


NEW YORK 


Sad 


The Detroit News prints a sad article from 
Dorothy Gould, at Peiping, entitled “Camera 
Now Replacing Chinese Portrait Painters.” The 
first three paragraphs read: 

“Modern photography is now replacing one 
of the most characteristic arts of China, the 
painting of ancestor portraits. Not long ago 
the Chinese dreaded the mysterious camera of 
the foreign devils, for they felt that some 
thing in their very soul went out to the 
making of these strange pictures, but today 
enlarged photographs are used for even the 
most sacred ceremonies. 

“In a land where ancestor worship is still 
the national religion, the preservation of af- 
cestor portraits is more than a matter of sen 
timent and many centuries of tradition had 
to be overcome before it was considered propef 
to substitute foreign photographs for the color 
ful scroll paintings of hallowed antiquity. 

“It costs about $150 in local currency 
have a scroll portrait painted in Peking today, 
and there are only two artists in the city who 
still are making a business of supplying thes 
pictures. Instead, every main street has its 
professional photographer and one district fea 
tures nearly a score of their studios lining the 
whole highway.” 


Tate Hangs Whistler Portrait 


Whistler's “Harmony in Grey and Green,” 4 
portrait of Miss Cicely Henrietta Alexandes, 
has come into the possession of the Tate Gak 
lery through the bequest of W. C. Alexandef, 
says a dispatch in the New York Times. The 
painting was done in 1900 when Whistler was 
working on his famous portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle. 
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San Francisco’s 54th Annual Shows Modernism in the Ascendency 


le from 
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: the Painting,” by William A. Gaw. Purchase Prize of the Portrait Head: F. Bachmann,” by E. Maier-Kreis. 
mc California Palace of the Legion of Honor. Medal of First Award for Sculpture. 
ong ago 
mera of Strong radical tendencies mark the 54th an- | “Capital of Modernism.” The 378 exhibits by | previous display, modernism puts its stamp on 
t some nual exhibition of the San Francisco Art Asso- | 235 artists serve to throw a comprehensive | this year’s show. “This week the jury hangs 


to the ciation at the California Palace of the Legion | light on the more progressive realms of creative | the pictures; next week people will be hanging 
t today of Honor, furnishing still further confirmation | art in the West, Southwest and, to a minor | the jury,” remarked Albert Barrows, as_ he 
ven the of San Francisco’s reputation as the American degree, the East. Probably more than in any | and his fellow jury-members finished their 
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“Calla Lillies,’ by Ina Perham Story. Medal of “Tourists—Gallup, New Mexico,” by Fredeirck Monhof#. Medal of First 
First Award for Water Color. Award in Graphic Arts. 
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“Winter in Bearsville,” by Georgina Klitgaard. First Anne Bremer Memorial Prize ($300). 


work. The jury of selection: Lucien Lebaudt 
(chairman), Albert Barrows, Victor Arnautoff, 
Adaline Kent, Otis Oldfield and Lloyd LaPage 
Rollins, director of the Palace. 

Georgina Klitgaard, New York artist, took 
the first Anne Bremer Memorial prize ($300) 
with her landscape. “Winter in Bearsville.” 
The second Bremer prize ($200) went to a 
Western artist, Guest Wickson, for his “Open- 
ing in the Woods.” William A. Gaw of 
Berkeley took the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor purchase prize with “Paint- 
ing.” Millard Sheets, 24-year-old Los Angeles 


Sickert’s Victorianism 


“The elegance,” 
is Frank Rutter’s description of Richard Sick- 
ert’s “Summer Lightning,” one of the group 


very poetry of Victorian 


artist ex- 
hibited at the Beaux Arts Gallery in London, 
and which Tue Arr Dicestr reproduced in 
the 15th April number. These “Echoes” 
be termed fantasias in radiant color based on 
Victorian illustrations, but treated in a modern 
manner. Mr. Rutter wrote in the London 
Sunday Times: “What Sickert required was 
a Victorian framework, and he has paid back 
handsomely in color all that he borrowed in 
design. 
“These 


of “English Echoes” which the 


may 


‘Echoes’ are brilliant improvisations 
on half-forgotten themes, glowing embroideries 
developed over a groundwork supplied by the 
woodcuts of John Gilbert, Kenny Meadows, 
Francesco Sargent and R. Barnes—illustrators 
well known in the sixties and seventies. These 
paintings have the éclat, the fairy-like splen- 
dour of romantic operas; but it would be ab- 
surd to apply to them the term ‘pastiche,’ 
for they have the authenticity of the genuine 
lyric. 

“Mr. Sickert himself remembers and adores 
that 
the artist’s delight in those times is the prin- 


cipal themes. He 


the period they portray, and we feel 


reason for his choice of 


to add to his collection of 
awards, taking the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion medal of first award for painting with 
“Six A. M. at the Car Stop.” Other honors 
distributed by the jury of award (E. Spencer 
Macky, chairman, Edgar Walter, Helen Forbes, 
Mr. Rollins) follow: Marea W. Stone Me- 
morial Prize, Benjamin H. Noda (Woodstock, 
N. Y.), “Easy Winter;” Art Association first 
award for sculpture, E. Maier-Kreis (Pasa- 
dena), “Portrait Head: F. Bachmann;” Art 
Association medal in water color, Ina Perham 
Story (New York City), “Calla Lillies;” Art 


artist, continued 





only uses the woodcuts because they are 


Nobody thinks 
any the worse of Shakespeare for borrowing 
the plots of certain of ‘His dramas from plays 
already existing. 


helpful to his main purpose. 


Nobody condemns a com- 
poser for taking a folk-tune and orchestrating 
it into a symphony. This covers the extent 
of Mr. Sickert’s borrowings, and the practice 
has already been defended by Mr. Kipling:— 
When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
"E went an’ took—the same as me!” 


English Expert Engaged 
C. H. Collins Baker, -keeper of the National 
Gallery in London and surveyor of pictures to 


King George, has accepted a position on the 
staff of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cal. 
He will be in charge of research in the His- 
tory of Art. 

Mr. Baker’s from the National 
Gallery will take effect in September, when 
he will California to remain for 
several His obligations as surveyor 
of the King’s pictures, however, will necessi- 
tate his return for a period to London, after 


research 


resignation 
come to 


months. 


which he will establish a permanent home in 
California. 





Association medal in graphic arts, Frederick 
Monhoff (Altadena, Cal.), “Tourists, Gallup, 
New Mexico;” honorable mention in painting, 
Esther Bruton (Alameda), “Eagle Dance;” 
honorable mention in sculpture, Roy Zoellin 
(San Francisco), “Anabelle;” honorable men- 
tion in water color, Lucretia Van Horn (Berke- 
ley), “Water Color;” honorable mention in 
graphic arts, Ed Dries (San _ Francisco), 
“Drawing.” 

Apropos of the show, the case for modern 
ism was given much space by the San Fran- 
cisco critics. Lucien Lebaudt was quoted in 
the San Francisco Examiner as stating that 
art on the Pacific Coast was less touched by 
the European influence than in the East: 
“This year we have a creative show. From 
it one realizes that a Western school of paint- 
ing is now developing, a school less influenced 
by Europe than are the American artists of 
the Atlantic seaboard. This places San Fran- 
cisco definitely as art center of the West. 

“Viewing the exhibition as a whole, it be- 
comes apparent that the work of contemporary 
artists has become more comprehensive. We 
are almost out of the incubating period of 
‘scientific’ painting, which began circa 1883 
with the impressionists. The modern artist 
is now in full possession of his craft. Since 
the Renaissance painting has been on the dow!- 
grade. Today it is definitely and vigorously 
giong upward, to a glorious future.” 

The critic of the Chronicle praised the artists 
for hunting their subject matter at home: 
“One broad observation that is certainly valid 
is that the exhibitors show an intensive emo 
tional attitude toward life, and they apply this 
attitude boldly to the problems of beauty im- 
mediately about them. Foreign scenes are ¢% 
ceedingly rare. Where the artists look for 
romance outdoors they usually find it in Cal 
fornia or the Southwest. Where they seek to 
study life in vigorous urban aspects, they pa¥ 
attention to the exaltation of grand Americat 
architecture and the sordidness of Americal 
slums.” 
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Detroit’s Example 


Despite numerous press reports to the con- 
trary, the Detroit Institute of Arts is to be 
kept open as usual, with a slightly curtailed 
schedule as to hours. The entire educational 
and curatorial staff will be retained for the 
coming year, with the exception of Dr. W. 
R. Valentiner, the director, who at his own 
request has been granted an eight months 
leave of absence for scientific study in the field 
of fine arts. 

Clyde H. Burroughs, secretary of the In- 
stitute, sent THe Art Dicesrt an official state- 
ment, making public the above facts and clear- 
ing away the many unfounded rumors. That 
these-rumors are without basis is an encourag- 
ing sign. showing. as it does, that the City of 
Detroit is cognizant of the great benefits which 
accrue to it from its art museum. The people 
of Detroit, led by Mayor Frank Murphy, re- 
fused to let the depression close their fine 
cultural institution. 

Said the statement: 
conflicting reports, 


“There have been many 
statements, and rumors 


about the curtailed services of the Detroit In- | 


stitute of Arts, the dismissal of its scholarship 
staf. or the closing of the institution entire- 
ly. The affairs of a municipal museum are 
transacted in the open, and it is unfortunate 
that the sensational features of these public 
deliberations are widely heralded in the press 
long before actual conclusions have been 
reached. 


our plans for the coming year. 

“For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1932, 
we will operate on a budget of $103,500. Of 
this amount the city of Detroit has appro- 
priated $60,315. This does not take into ac- 
count the funds of the Art Institute’s closest 
ally, the Art Founders Society, which will 
bring the total of funds available to a some- 
what higher figure. While this budget is 
smaller than that of previous years, it is suf- 
ficient to maintain all of the essential activities 
that have made the Art Institute so popular 
with the Detroit public. 

“Mayor Frank Murphy of Detroit has from 
the outset maintained a resolute stand regard- 
ing the cultural activities of the city and to 
him is due the credit for keeping the museum 
open to the public and its services unimpaired. 
In his annual message, even in the face of 
Detroit’s temporary financial embarrassment, 
he stated: ‘There is temptation in times like 
these to eliminate every municipal expendi- 
ture for the cultural well-being of the com- 
munity. Here we might wisely and with 
profit fix our eyes on the greatness of Athens, 
and invoke the history of even the ancients 
in our modern judgments. 
jesty comes down through the ages a symbol 
of culture. Yet she had her wars, her famines, 
her perils. Athens never forgot her educa- 
tional system, her drama, her music, her ar- 
chitecture, her sculpture. With a population 
of 50,000 freemen in a territory that could 
be embraced in a Detroit city ward, she is 
eternal. Prudence dictates when many are 
so distressed, that sacrifices and economies 
must be made, but we must not be so unwise 
as to strip this great city altogether of its cul- 
tural life. ‘We must make ready for the day 
when the arts and culture will flourish in our 
midst. Therefore, although they must be man- 
aged on the most. economic basis, we will 
keep open our magnificent library and our un- 
commonly attractive museum, so alluring and 
pleasant.’ 

“When the common council, in its review 


It seems desirable, therefore, to issue | 
an official statement giving a true picture of | 


Athens with ma- | 
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“Speech Near Brewery,” 


“Angels’ Flight” by Millard Sheets, winner 


of the 1932 painting prize for the “best inter-° 


pretation of the Los Angeles scene” at the 
Los Angeles 13th annual painting and sculp- 
ture exhibiton, has been purchased by Mrs. 
L. M. Maitland, prominent California collec- 
tor, and presented to the Los Angeles Museum. 
The painting, which is reproduced on the 
cover of this issue of THe Art Dicest, depicts 
the site of the locally famous cable railroad 
at Third and Hill streets (from which it takes 
its title). It was first exhibited at the 1931 
Carnegie International and later at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 
cago has invited the picture for its 45th An- 
nual Exhibition of American 
October. 

“Angels’ Flight,” according to Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles 7imes, definitely establishes 
the “local scene” trend among the younger 
Los Angeles artists. The award of one of the 
annual’s prizes to Barse Miller’s “Apparition 


Painting next 


Over Los Angeles,” and its subsequent ex- | 


clusion from the show because of fear of com- 
plications, served to focus more strongly than 
ever the public’s attention on this trend to 
the “local scene.” The critics expressed their 
interest in what the future will develop. 


Singling out “Angels’ Flight,” “Apparition 


The Art Institute of Chi- | 





by Paul Starrett Sample. 


Over Los Angeles” and Paul Starrett Sample’s 
“Speech Near Brewery,” Mr. Millier wrote: 
“Our artists are waking up to the discovery 
that we do not live like French peasants or 
Munich burghers; that a building on North 
Broadway or Echo Park avenue is not like a 
building on Montparnasse. The Maier Brew- 
ery looks just as Paul Starrett Sample has 
shown us in his delightful ‘Speech Near Brew- 
ery. Not one of these three pictures looks 
like a Paris importation. They celebrate the 
healthiest art trend in years—a trend as cer- 
tain to produce a real local painting renais- 
sance as was the concentration on local truths 
practiced by the early Flemish painters. 

“It will not produce great imaginative paint- 
ing—that is something that always awaits pro- 
found creative artists. But looking at these 
three pictures you realize that none of them 
could possibly be duplicated anywhere in the 
world. In each one truth is organized into 
a clear design. Fortunately ‘Apparition’ is 
a good picture well worthy the ‘local scene’ 
prize on its merit as art. Moreover, it gives 
a fillip to the satirical trend in painting here. 
Honest kidding would be healthy. Why does 
not someone paint the members of the Break- 
fast Club singing their official Olympic welcome 
song, for instance? Or a score of other such 
subjects we could enumerate?” 





of the budget, cut the appropriation to a point 
where it was wholly inadequate for the proper 
maintenance and operation of the Art Institute, 


the mayor promptly vetoed the action and re- | 


stored the item to an amount that would keep 
the museum open to the 360,000 persons who 
visit it annually. The arts commission, highly 


gratified with the fair minded attitude of the 


mayor, has through private funds made pro- | 


vision for an essential scholarship staff and 
will keep up the educational services of the 
museum, such as lectures, musicales, and spe- 
cial exhibitions.” . 

Under the Institute’s charter it is not pos- 
sible to charge for admtission. 


Not a Work by Velasquez 
The full length portrait of Philip IV of 
Spain, owned by the Boston Museum of Art. 
the authenticity of which as a work of Velas- 
quez has long been questioned by experts, 
has been re-attributed by the museum’s cura- 
tor, Philip Hendy, to one of the 

master’s students or followers. 


Spanish 


Summer at the Whitney Museum 
During the Summer months, the Whitney 
Museum will 


display a selected group of 
and prints from its 
The museum will be 
on Mondays and all through August. 


paintings, drawings 
manent collection. 
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Dixon’s “Shapes of Fear” Bought by Academy 





“Shapes of Fear,’ by Maynard Dixon. 


Maynard Dixon's “Shapes of Fear” was one 
of. two paintings just purchased by the Na- 
the last ex- 
the Ranger 
Woodbury’s 
Two other pictures not 
annual were also bought from the 
Fund—Rockweit Kent’s “Snowfields” 
and George Luks’ “New Year’s Shooter.” 

Habitual readers of Tue Arr Dicest who 
will consult the August, 1930, number will be 
able to trace the evolution of the Californian’s 


tional Academy of Design from 
out of the 
The 


“Easterly Coming.” 


hibition proceeds of 


Fund. other was Charles 


in the 


Ranger 


“Shapes of Fear.” The original sketch was 
reproduced on the cover, and an article told 
how it was conceived. In the stress of a mural 
competition in the Spring of 1930 Dixon 
reached an impasse, such as artists sometimes 
He became troubled, and had the 
feeling that he was continually haunted by 
robed figures. Dropping for the time his work 
in the competition, he put these figures on can- 
“Ghost People,” he called it. After 
Art Dicest reproduced the work, he 
changed it greatly, and took the figure of a 
nude Indian woman out of the composition. 


encounter. 


Vas. 


Tue 





Columbus Annual Is Radical 

For the first time the judgment of an out-of- 
town jury was invoked at the 21st annual ex- 
hibition of Art League at the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Outstanding, 
according to Le Roy Johnson of the Columbus 
Dispatch, was the predominance of modern- 
The Robert O. 


Chadeayne, whose landscape “Barnyard,” won 


the Columbus 


ism. prize winners were 
the League’s $200 purchase prize, and Harriet 
Kirkpatrick, “Gloucester 
Boats,” won the Robert F. Wolfe prize for the 
best water color. 


whose water color, 


The jury, chosen by ballot from a list of 
prominent artists and art authorities by the 
League members, was composed of the follow- 
ing: John Carroll, painter, and teacher at the 
Detroit Art Institute; Walter H. Siple. director 
of the Cincinnati Art Museum, and John H. 
Wells, painter, and 


Art Academy. 


teacher at the Cincinnati 


Birmingham Plans a Gallery 

At the Public Library in Birmingham the 
Art Club of that city is holding its annual 
exhibition, until May 31. From the bulletin 
of the Alabama Art League it is learned that 
there is a decided need for a separate museum 
building in Birmingham, inasmuch as the rap- 
idly enlarging collections of the city are out- 
growing the museum rooms in the library. 
An effort is now being organized to obtain 
funds for such a gallery. 


Diversity at Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Art Museum for its Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Exhibition has gathered a most 
representative showing of contemporary ten- 
dencies in American art, including even the 
most radical expressions... A large group of 
invited works has been included, in addition 
to the paintings and sculptures submitted by 
individual artists. 

The jury this year was composed of Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller, Henry Hunt Clark, director 
of the Cleveland School of Art, and Edward 
W. Rannels, head of the art department of 
the University of Kentucky. Many unknown 
younger painters’ works were selected along 
Some of the 
Alexander Brook, Charles Burch- 
field. John Carroll, Glenn O. Coleman, Leon 
Kroll, Rockwell Kent, Eugene Speicher, Henry 
McFee, Bernard Karfiol, Ernest Fiene, 
Arnold Blanch and Henry Billings. 


with those of artists of note. 


latter are 


Lee 


Museum Gets Parrish Bequest 


The Parrish Memorial Art Museum at 
Southampton, L. I., whose founder, Samuel 
Parrish, died in April, will receive one-half 
of his residuary estate on the death of his 
widow. In the meantime the museum, which 
contains examples of Greek, Roman and Italian 
art, will get a maintenance sum of $2,500 a 
year. It will also inherit the principal of a 
$12,000 trust fund at the death of Catherine 
Cleary, a life beneficiary. 


“Efficiency” 


Efficiency without inspiration is the kep 
note”of the 1932 annual show of the 
Academy, according to Frank Rutter, critic gf 
the London Sunday Times. Although the @ 
hibition, with its endless array of portraits gp 
technically finished works painted without gp 
evident purpose in view, is much like its | 
cent predecessors, it contains several cal 
features—the revival of a “Modern Roomy 
group of works by the late Sir William Orpen, 
and a series of panels for the Bank of England 

Mr. Rutter draws a comparison between the 
present exhibition and those of three or four 
decades ago: “Were a belated Victorian” 
visit the Royal Academy tomorrow and oop 
trast the exhibition with those held in th 
same galleries thirty or forty years ago, it® 
probable that he would perceive two g 
differences. Firstly, he would be impressed 
by the increased technical mastery shown gem 
erally in the paintings displayed; and, secondly, 
I think he would be depressed by a correspond 
ing decrease shown in intellectual and imaging! 
tive powers. ; 

“The Academy of to-day reveals a higher 
general standard of drawing, more and _ better 
colour, and perhaps even-a more lively atter 
tion to emphatic design than was usually séem 
in the exhibitions of the last century that] 
Yet, despite this superior teh 
nical equipment—the essential preliminary to 
expression—few of the present-day exhibitors 


can. remember. 


show a desire to do more than make portraits 
of their contemporaries or leave records of what 
they have seen in towns and _ countrysides 
The passing of the anecdotal picture is not, 
perhaps, a matter for regret, but one would 
welcome a greater variety of subject pictures 
or paintings of any kind that were inspired by 
noble feeling and elevated thought.” 

Mr. Rutter’s criticism of the Bank of Eng 
land panels holds much significance for Amer 
icans in view of the current interest being 
shown in the mural field in the United States, 
especially the Bradford mural controversy it 
Milwaukee, and the much-condemned mural 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art: 
“The deplorable poverty of ideas that stigma 
tises the whole exhibition is emphasized by 4@ 
series of paintings done for the Bank of Eng 
land, which constitute a special feature of this 
year’s Academy. Here are two large halls ia 
one of London’s most famous and _ histone 
buildings waiting to be completed with some 
thing like a dozen decorative panels. This # 
a project of national importance and of mort 
than ephemeral interest. We can imagine what 
G. F. Watts or Alfred Stevens would have done 
had they had this opportunity; either of them 
would have given us something to think about 
as well as things to look at. We can imagine 
the colourful dreams of high romance wit 
which Mr. Brangwyn would have invested th 
manifold activities of high finance. 

“What have the actual painters made of the 
opportunities? They have given us facts, facts 
most competently stated for the most pa 
but as dull as ditchwater and untouched by4 
gleam of imagination or a spark of noble fé 
ing. We must not hastily cast all the blam 
on the painters, who, for all I know, mg 
have had the subjects of their pictures é& 
tated to them by an outside authority. W 
can deeply sympathize with Mr. Walter 7 
Monnington (or any other) who is told # 
paint a large panel depicting ‘A Director #@ 
nouncing the Bank Rate to the Chief Officials” 
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Critics Unanimously Condemn Modern Museum’s Mural Show 


“ Aviation,” 


by Ernest Fiene. 


New York’s most important event for May 
was the installation of the Museum of Modern 
Art in its new and permanent home, 11 West 
53rd Street. Thus the museum, which was 
dedicated in 1929 to the principles of modern- 
ism, brought to a close its experimental stage 
and entered upon an enlarged era of service, 
taking its place as a true museum as opposed 
to its former position as a place for contem- 
porary exhibitions. However, the enthusiasm 
of the opening was tempered by the reception 
which the New York critics accorded the ex- 
hibition of murals and photo-murals by about 
50 young American artists, a show which the 
exhibition committee hoped would be an event 
of historical importance in mural art. The 
exhibition, in the consensus of the critics—the 
liberal critics as well as the conservative— 
was an “unfortunate disaster.” Margaret 
Breuning, liberal critic of the Post, went the 
farthest: “Some way, one feels after viewing 
this exhibition, that any amount of old-fash- 
toned academic murals, with their allegorical 
figures and trite echo of classicism, would be 
welcome if this sort of performance is the alter- 
Native.” That from Miss Breuning, or any 
liberal, is the severest condemnation that is 
thinkable. 

Henry McBride of the Sun, while laying the 
blame partly on the speed with which the 
artists had to work—they were allowed only 
six weeks—and to the fact that they were un- 
familiar with the medium, was bitterly dis- 
appointed: “The show of contemporary 
American murals which had been designed to 
make the museum’s debut historical turns out 
to be a complete disaster. It is simply terri- 
ble. It is the saddest event of a none too 
cheerful winter. Even the artists concerned 
im it are now beginning to throw up their 
hands and to cry ‘peccavi.. The so-called 
murals are scarcely mural at all, or at any 
fate only mural by courtesy. They lack ideas, 
they lack beauty, they lack interest. But at 
any rate they show us very clearly what 





murals ought not to be—and in that back- 
handed way the museum rises above this failure 
and attains to public service.” 

However, Mr. McBride felt that these mur- 


alists are preferable to- the Prix de Rome - 


men: “The debacle is the more disconcerting 
in that had the show succeeded it would have 
been a reproach to the graduates of the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome who now seem*to be 
our accepted mural painters. These artists 
are, it must be confesséd, pretty awful. They 
have learned in several laborious years to re- 
peat the formulas of th®ancients and they re- 
arrange the dry husks of other years and other 
countries without a trace of inspiration and 
without any relation to the life of our time. 
Compared with them, at least, the present 
candidates in the new museum’s show are 
preferable, since with all their awkwardness 
and inefficiencies, they do try to speak from 
their own experiences. It is merely too bad 
that they do not speak with sufficient style 
to be listened to.” 

Under the heading, “Fumbling Painters,” 
Royal Cortissoz. sturdygdefender of conserva- 
tism in the Herald Fribune, dismissed the 
murals with the barb: “In sheer dismal in- 
eptitude the exhibition touches bottom.” Con- 
cerning the photo-murals, he wrote: “It would 
be interesting to know what on earth these 
Brobdingnagian photographs have to do with 
art, and with an art museum... . They have, 
we suppose, a measure of interest to those 
who are concerned with photography. It mav 
divert the followers of that mechanical process 
to see the portrait of a young woman overlaid. 
as bv a veil. with fragments of newsprint. 
But there can be no valid reason for dragging 
such performances into an art museum.” 

The Communistic panels, which drew so 
much public attention previous to the open- 
ing. were classed as “bad paint and worse 
composition” by Margaret Breuning in the 
Post: “There are a great many indictments 
of capitalistic society in flamboyant terms of 
bad paint and worse composition, but political 
diatribes cannot have any value in art unless 
the artist has the power to transcribe them in 
terms of his medium. . . . The Communistic 
ideas, meant to bait.the bourgeoisie and con- 
ceal under this advance of shock troops, lack 
of artistic conviction, do not really make a 
smoke screen for the ineptness of the work.” 
A few of the exhibits, Miss Breuning found 
to “display a real conception of the problems 
involved in mural painting and the technical 
ability to develop this conception.” She then 
named Reginald Marsh, Kimon Nicolaides, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, George Biddle, Henry Var- 
num Poor and Jane Berlandina. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, who 
wrote that “we find the easel painting glorified 
into an ignominious failure.” also had_ his 
“blue list” of artists who “demonstrate either 
positive mural accomplishment or the posses- 


Buys Art For Circulation 
The Circulating Picture Club of the Phila- 


delphia Art Alliance has purchased eleven 
paintings from its 1932 exhibition, through a 
donation from the Christine Wetherill Steven- 
son Fund. These will serve as the nucleus 
for a permanent circulating picture library of 
living American artists. They will be circu- 
lated among art lovers, clubs, libraries and 
schools. They will be for sale, the proceeds 
to be used to buy other paintings. 

The works acquired were: “Batik Roses,” 





“Union Square, New York,” Morris Kantor. 


sion of unmistakable gifts in that direction,” 
naming Marsh, Biddle, James E. Davis, 
Thomas La Farge, Nicolaides, Yun Gee, Poor, 
Edward Biberman, Philip. Evergood, Maurice 
Sterne “The artists here 
named,” he said, “achieve in varying degree, 
exposing weakness as well as strength; but all 
of them have, from one standpoint or another, 
painted murals that command respect or de- 
serve study.” 

The modern Museum’s new home was cre- 
ated from a five-story residence, remodelled 
to give spacious exhibition galleries, ideally 
lighted and adapted to the needs of such a 
gallery. For the first time the institution will 
have the space to exhibit simultaneously loan 
exhibitions and works from its permanent col- 
lection. The entrance gallery is given over to 
sculpture. All partitions have been removed 
from the second floor so as to permit its use 
either as a exhibition gallery or an 
auditorium. Both this main gallery and two 
small galleries on the first floor are now filled 
with the mural exhibition. The third and 
fourth floors are devoted to galleries of vary- 
ing size, including rooms for prints and draw- 
ings. On the third floor the collection of 
modern French and American paintings be- 
queathed to the museum by the late Lizzie 
Bliss are attractively installed. The adminis- 
trative offices the fifth floor, and a 
penthouse will be used as an art library. 


and Ernest Fiene. 


main 


are on 


by Nat Little; “Mid Winter,” by Walter E. 
Baum; “Landscape,” by Grace Gemberling; 
“Church on the Hill,” by Fred Wagner; “At- 
lantic,” by John R. Grabach; “Winter Sha- 
dows,” by Arthur Meltzer; “In Harbor,” by 
Harry Leith-Ross; “Cyclamen,” by Edith L. 
Wood; “Lake in October,” by Henry Pitz; 
“Rocky Cliff,” by Ernest Lawson, and “After- 
noon Light,” by Hayley Lever. 

Heretofore the club operated solely through 
the loan of paintings by artists, a plan which 
will be continued. 
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Von Sternberg Buys Grosz’s “Married Couple” 


“Married Couple.” 


Especially interesting to the art world is 
the news from Chicago that nearly all the pic- 
tures by Georg Grosz, the German satirical 
painter, in the water color international have 


Water color by Georg Grosz. 


found purchasers. The latest to be sold is 
the star picture, the one which obtained most 
attention both from visitors and the critics, 
entitled “Married Couple,” which has been 


The late Henry Golden Dearth was a fine 


draughtsman and a 


“Emerald Night” 


colorist of the highest 


order. 


We have 
important 
examples 
of his 


art. 


H. G. Dearth. * 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 5 8 West 57thStreet, N. Y. 


bought by the moving picture director, Josef 
von Sternberg, of Hollywood. Others to fing 
purchasers were “After Dinner,” “Fresh Snow.” 
“The Model,” “Third Class Funeral,” “4 
Toast to the Ladies” and “The Way of Al 
Flesh.” It may be that the entire group wil 
be sold before the exhibition closes on May 
30. Only four are left. 

C. J. Bulliet wrote that Grosz was revealed 
“at his most brutal” in “Married Couple” 
and added: “Grosz’s rude deflation of the 
romanticism of sex, as it manifests itself ip 
this jazz age at its crudest, is here exempl- 
fied. . . . Like Goya. Daumier and Lautree, 
Georg Grosz has a skill as savage and mature 
as his ideas.” 

It was John Sloan’s effort to have the Art 
Students League of New York engage Grow 
as teacher that started the row in that body 
that resulted in his resignation. It has now 
been anounced that Grosz will be employed. 


David Evans Shows Wok | 


The Ferargil Galleries, New York. have 
opened an exhibition of Prix de Rome and re 


cent sculpture by David Evans, English sculp j 


tor. In addition to the decorative bronzes 
which Evans did under his English Prix de 
Rome scholarship, there are on view portrait 
busts of John Galsworthy and Hugh Walpole, 
English novelists, Ely Jacques Kahn, and 
others. There is a group of photographs of 
war memorial reliefs which Evans did for the 
Liverpool Cathedral. 

In 1929 the artist was invited to the Cran- 


brook Foundation as visiting professor of sculp-] . 


ture, a post now held by Carl Milles. At pres- 
ent he maintains a studio in New York. where 
he has executed commissions for garden figures, 
trophies and portrait busts. He has also col 
laborated with many of the nation’s leading 
architects. 


Aphrodite “Kidnapped” 

A bronze statuette of Aphrodite, said to 
date back to 460 B. C., was among the art 
treasures and jewelry recently stolen by 
thieves from the house of Count Spetia di 
Radione in Kensington-court, London. 

Because of the difficulty in disposing of 
such a unique piece as this Aphrodite, it i 
believed the thieves will hold it for a sub 
stantial ransom. An_ official description 0 
the statuette has been circulated by t 
police. It is nine inches in height. Originalh 
found in Italy by a workman who unearthed 
it with his pick, it was sold to a junk dealej 
for the value of the bronze. Its new ownef 
however, was canny and he sold it for 
large sum to an art dealer. In 1928 Count 4 
Radione, well known connoisseur, bought it. 


Early and Informative 

Not often is the opportunity afforded 
see the early and important works of contem 
porary American painters of note. At @ 
Marie Sterner Gallery during May such wot 
by men like George Bellows. Rockwell Ken 
Charles Burchfield, Leon Kroll, Kenneth Hays 
Miller, George Luks, Maurice Sterne, and Gui 
Péne duBois are on view. 

A seascape by Kent painted in 1907, 
same year as the one owned by the Metm 
politan Museum, gives a basis to study @ 
evolution of this artist’s work. The “Fags 
Gatherers” is representative of Miller’s € 
period, in which he painted allegorical figuté 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find 4 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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A City Buys 


Many books have been written recently on 
art appreciation but Cleveland has gone farther 
than “book knowledge.” In the Fourteenth 
Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Ar- 
tists and Craftsmen at the Museum, practical 
appreciation has “been demonstrated. In the 
past Cleveland art lovers have shown keen in- 
terest in the work of native artists, and ‘this 
year, despite economic conditions, this attitude 
has not been changed. The total attendance 
for the first nine’ days was 14,000, and the sales 
for that period were in excess of $3,700. There 
is no feeling in Cleveland that art is “deus 
ex machina” and to be viewed with awe, a 
spirit caried over from pagan worship. Instead, 
works of art are considered an integral part 
and necessity of everyday existence. 

The range of exhibits is wide. An outstand- 
ing feature is the display of pottery and 
ceramic sculpture. In addition to oil painting, 
water color and sculpture, which occupy a 
major position in the show, the graphic arts, 
photography, batik, weaving, silverware and 
jewelry are represented. 

The purchases made by the Print Club of 
Cleveland for presentation to the museum con- 
sisted. of etchings by Carl F. Binder, Charles 
0. Colman, Carl Schmidt, Meade A. Spencer, 
Jean Grigor Ulen, Bela Zaboly; lithographs by 
Joseph Egan and Honore Guilbeau; relief cuts 
by Lenor Bruehler, W. Phelps Cunningham, 
Steven Dohanos (2), Norman R. Eppink, Ann 
V. Horton, Sheffield Kagy, Ora Coltman; draw- 
ings by Clarence E. Zuelch. 

The Museum purchased a group of water 
colors, “Shell Road by Gulf” by Frank N. 
Wilcox, “Still Life” by William J. Eastman, 
“Hinckley, Ohio” by Carl Broemel, “Side 
Street, Donnieville, Cal.” by Harold Lanfair, 
“Snow, 1932” by Antimo Beneduce and “The 
Eiffel Tower from the Trocadero” by Paul 
Meyer, and two oils, “Gloucester” by Clara 
L. Dike and “Betty” by Clarence Holbrook 
Carter for its lending collection. For the 
permanent collection it bought “L’Ecrivan” a 
bronze head by William McVey, a plate “Still 
Life” and a vase, “Seasons” by Viktor Schreck- 
engost, a self-portrait in ceramic sculpture by 
Russell Barnett Aitkens; two oil paintings, 
“Cat-Tails and Honesty” by Louise Maloney 
and “Sicilian Interlude” by Clarence Carter 
and a drawing by William Sommers, “Nude.” 
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California Miniaturists 


The delicate art of miniature has today be- 
come almost entirely the province of the women 
artist, in the opinion of Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times apropos of the 15th annual 
and second national exhibit being presented by 

















tive the California Society of Miniature Painters. 
afforded t@ The show, at the Los Angeles Museum during 
of contemg May, is a large one, displaying 157 examples 
re. At tf by 46 artists working in various parts of the 
- such wotlg Country. Méillier says “its high spots are very 
-kwell Ken§ distinguished, indeed.” 
nneth Hay The following prizes were given: Los Ange- 
ne, and Gu les Museum awards to Maria J. Strean, New 
York City, for “Margaret Van P.”; Berta 
n 1907, Carew, La Jolla, Cal., for “Mrs. David Rut- 
the Metr§ ter;” Sally Cross Bill, Boston, for “Portrait of 
o study t Dorothy R.”: Ella Shepard Bush, Sierra Madre, 
The “Fags Cal., for “Miss Bachmann,” and Clare Shepard 
Ailler’s €a Shisler of Corte Madera for “Catherine.” The 
yrical figuit§ Society’s annual award, considered the most im- 











Portant of all, was taken by Martha Wheeler 


to find am Baxter with her “Woman in White.” 
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Metropolitan Museum Buys a Kroll Painting 





fdaas Se LAE 


“Nita Reading,” by Leon Kroll. 


The Metropolitan Museum, folowing its new | of Art, the Los Angeles Museum, the Penn- 
policy of purchasing works of art by con- | sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and the Whit- 


temporary American artists, has acquired Leon 
Kroll’s “Nita Reading” from the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York. 

The artist, who is a native of New York 


ney Museum of American Art. This painting, 
however, is not the first work by Kroll to 
find place in the Metropolitan Museum, for a 


and studied art under the late John Twacht- | 87UP of his drawings are already in its col- 
man, is represented in many of the leading lections. 

! museums of the United States, among them = 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the City Art Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
Museum of St. Louis, the Detroit Institute | art news and opinion of the world. 














JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


18th CENTURY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
‘BARBIZON SCHOOL LANDSCAPES 
RECENT PAINTINGS by IWAN CHOULTSE 
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Hagerstown’s New Museum Starts Its Work 


atl 


ea | 2 


The Washington County Museum. 


Hyde & Shepherd, Architects. 


[The portico faces the lake; the road leads to the museum’s front]. 


Hagerstown, Md., an inland city with a 
population of a little more than 30,000 in- 
habitants, is the’ home of a new public art 
gallery which would do credit to a metropolis. 
It is called the Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts and isethe gift of Mrs. William 
H. Singer, Jr. (née Anna Brugh), wife of the 
well-knéwn American landscape painter, to the 
community of her birth. 

According to Katherine Scarborough, in the 
Baltimore Sun, the museum is admirably lo- 
cated in the cup of a hill in the city park and 
“appears to grown naturally on the 
ground some fifty feet back from the rock 
studded edge of the lake, where swans are 
decoratively in evidence.” The entrance of 
the building faces the drive-way instead of 
the lake, but there is a portico fronting the 
water. The building is Georgian in style, i 
perfect accord with the Maryland scene, and 


have 


ART GOTHIQUE 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poly & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire Paris 





is so designed as to permit harmonious addi- 
tion of units as the growth of the collection 
demands more space. Maryland brick and 
limestone were used in its construction. Heavy 
double doors of walnut open into a vestibule 
which, in turn, leads-into a sculpture court. 
This extends through the center of the build- 
ing. In the center of this court stands a 
meter-high replica of the Lafayette statue in 
front of the Louvre by Paul Bartlett. Gutzon 
Borglum’s Lincoln, a terra cotta head by Rodin 
and several Rodin bronzes are in the collec- 
tion. The walls are hung with examples of 
Tibetan religious art which have been de- 
clared by experts to be particularly fine. 

There is a print room, done in the modern 
manner, with a mirrorlike floor and aluminum 
walls which is used as a setting for Chinese 
and Japanese color prints. as well as works in 
the black-and-white media. 

On each side of the center court are the 
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main exhibition rooms, the lighting of which 
has been so arranged that shadows and glare 
are eliminated. These rooms house the initial 
collection of canvases by American and fo, 
eign painters. There are works by such & 
verse artists as Childe Hassam, Courhet, 
Fromkes, Hawthorne, Dessar, Dearth, Dooey. 
waard, Fantin-Latour, Jongkind, Skou, Met 
calf, Touche, Monticelli, Daubigny, Israels ang 
M. A. J. Bauer, Sidaner, Alfred Stevens, Vol. 
lon. Twachtman, Neuhuys and Will Simmons 

Only one painting by William H. Singer, 
Jr., is included, a Norwegian landscape which 
is characteristic of the artist and which was 
presented to the museum by R. Bruce Carson, 
However. there is a group of chalk drawings 
by Mr. Singer which interpret qhe Norwegian 
calendar by expressing the moods of the first 
and last part of each month. 

The basement of the museum is divided into 
a large assembly room for illustrated lectures, 
exhibition rooms for student work and amateur 
photography, and store rooms. Here, too, is 
installed the mechanism for an air-conditioning 
system for the maintenance of even tempera- 
ture and humidity which are necessary for 
the preservation of works of art. 

It has taken four years from the time the 
idea was broached by Mrs. Singer to complete 
the museum. One of the problems which the 
committee, formed to handle the details. had 
to solve was the providing of a maintenance 
fund to enable the museum to be free to the 
public, the one stipulation made by Mrs. Sin- 
ger. This was met by the appropriatiorf of 
$5,000 by the county annually, and an equal 
amount by the city. The officers of the mv- 
seum are Mrs. William T. Hamilton, Jr.. presi- 
dent; Henry Holzapfel, Jr., vice-president; Miss 
Mary L. Titcomb. secretary, and J. Elvin 
Unger, treasurer. The director is Miss Jean 
W. Lucas. 

The museum is now seeking to develop art 
appreciation in the rural sections of Washing- 
ton county through a travelling library of 
pictures. A delivery automobile is used to 
circulate pictures and lantern slides for illus- 
trated talks to schools and parish houses in 
the outlying districts. 


The Arts Weekly Susvends 


Announcement has been made by The Arts 
Weekly, New York, which on March 11 ap 
peared as the successor of The Arts, whose 
last number appeared in November, 1931, of 
its suspension of publication with the issue of 
May 7. The announcement carried the promise 
that the periodical would appear again on 
Oct. 1, 1932. 

The Arts Weekly in the nine numbers which 
appeared under the editorship of Forbes Wat 
son, well known critic and lecturer, carried 
the sub-title, “The News Magazine of the 
Arts.” Readers, however, found it to be some 
thing other than a “news-magazine.” It was, 
in fact, a weekly journal of brilliant criticism 
by Mr. Watson and his colleagues, of painting, 
sculpture, moving pictures, drama, dancing, 
etc., etc. As a journal of original criticism 
the art world will hope that The Arts Weekly 
will fulfill its promise and appear again on 


Oct. 1. 


Gardner Hale Memorial Show 


A memorial exhibition of the works @ 
Gardner Hale, whose tragic death in a Cal 
fornia gorge was described in the Ist Januaty 
issue of Tue Art Dicest, is being planned 
for October by the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York. 
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Mural Painting 


A movement for mural painting is being felt 
in-America this year. The Radio City con- 
troversy in New York has served to focus 
public attention on the work of American art- 
ists in this medium and to bring it into com- 
Phila- 
delphia had an opportunity for such a com- 
parison when murals, sketches for murals and 
photographs of works by three Americans— 
Thomas H. Benton, Boardman Robinson, 
Henry Billings—and the noted Mexican, José 
Clemente Orozco, were exhibited at the Little 
Gallery of Contemporary Art of the New 
Students League. Dorothy Grafly, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger found that the 
Americans stood up well: 

“While Orozco is thoroughly Mexican in his 
reactions to life in the United States as well 
as to conditions below the Rio Grande, Ben- 
ton is essentially of our own people. He 
possesses as a painter much of the vitality and 
courage of early American pioneers. At a time 
when Paris frowned upon art with story con- 
tent. Benton was conceiving the heroic idea 
of a great series of murals that should tell of 
America’s historical development from wilder- 
ness to skyscrapered cities . . . But his deci- 
sion to produce an epic series of . American 
murals came rather from his revulsion against 
the trend toward abstraction that he had en- 
countered in Paris. 

“Quite evidently mechanistic American civi- 
lization bewilders Orozco the Mexican. He 
shows deep emotion in his Mexican composi- 
ae America is less elemental, more 
unfamiliar. It touches the painter to pic- 
torial resentment rather than to emotional 
depth.” 

Miss Grafly spoke of Robinson as “less orig- 
inal than Benton in technique and composi- 
tion. Robinson’s use of color is pallid when 
contrasted with that employed by either Ben- 
ton or Orozco. He is the good historian rather 
than the man of intense emotion.” 

Of mural painting in general Miss Grafly 
wrote: “Some artists remain apprentices; 
others take their tools and go forth to become 
masters. For them the easel painting is 
laboratory material; something on which to 
learn, a sketch medium for an ambitious crea- 
tion that will require years of study and labor 
to perfect. 

“Through the ages a blank wall has been 
the great art challenge. On its surface the 
physical, the mental, the emotional history of 
man may be revealed. It is not a small square 
of canvas, but a mighty amphitheatre. It is 
hot a simple geometric surface, but a com- 
Plicated mathematical problem. Its very ir- 
regularity stirs the imagination. 

“The man who has mastered figures, land- 
scapes, marine and still-life painting approaches 
the mural with reverence and excitement. Here 
is a space that challenges, but it requires 
more than technique to master its intricacies. 
The mural painter must know men as well as 
Pigments. He must know and feel stirring 
within him the exciting pageant of life. He 
Must paint with his mind and his emotions. 
If, mentally, he is bounded by eggs and soiled 
napkins, tables tilted on the bias, and two- 
faced figures, the sheer majesty of wall space 
will overwhelm him. He will be faced with 
necessity for thought rather than sensation. . . 
_ “What the modern artist needs is a real 
job. He has played too long with his paper 
dolls. Hand him the walls of a building for 


canvas, and it will require no critic to predict 
his future.” 


parison with that of foreign artists. 
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New Members Show Work at American Group 


e 


| 


“In the City,” by Hobson Pittman. 


Following the announcement that Hobson 
Pittman had been elected a member of An 
American Group, which has galleries in thé 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York, has come 
news of the admission of two other artists— 
Warren Wheelock, painter, sculptor and wood 
carver, and Louis Ribak, painter. Works by 
all three of them are included in a retrospec- 
tive exhibition by all the members at the gal- 
leries. 

Of Hobson Pittman the Times critic wrote 
that this Philadelphian “paints his home 
town with primary color, deliberate primitivism 
and a sense of place similar to those encoun- 
tered in Glenn O. Coleman’s New York can- 
vases.” The critic said that the landscape by 
Ribak “is lushly painted in the Renoir man- 
ner,” and that Wheeléck had sent his “well 
known ‘Banjo Player’ and his equally well- 
known ‘Return fromthe Fields,’ which, in 
spite of its neo-baroque beauty, seems rather 
simulated bas relief (such as delighted Uccello 


Duluth’s Annual 


The first prize of the Arrowhead Art Asso- 
ciation’s annual exhibit at Duluth, Minn., was 
awarded to Robert J. Roberts for his painting, 
“The End of a Perfect Day.” Done in 
Roberts’ peculiar technique of placing high- 
lights in the background and outlining his 
figures, the painting portrays a family sitting 
around a table praying. 

Other prize winnefs were: Landscape— 
first, Clarence Dunning; second, Ottar Stover; 
third, Maxine Cranmer. Figure composition— 
first, Chalmers Agnew; second, Mildred 
Loecher; third, Mrs. A. O’Connell. Still life 
—first, Jane Rehnstrand; second, Mrs. D. 
Gillespie; third, Gotfrida Swenson. 


New Hope’s Annual Show 


The artists of the New Hope (Pa.) colony 
will hold their annual Spring exhibition from | 


May 21 to June 26 at their picturesque Phil- 
lips Mill gallery on the Delaware a mile north 
of New Hope. The gallery will be open 


on Saturday and Sunday from 10 o’clock to ; 


6, and on other days from 1 o’clock to 6. 


and Andrea del Castagno) rather than painting 
in the true sense.” 
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rugs. 
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An Artist’s Document Bought for Carnegie 


“Portrait of a Boy,” by John Singer Sargent (1856-1925). 


“Portrait of a Boy,” a likeness of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens at the age of ten, by John 
Singer Sargent (1856-1925) has been acquired 
by the Carnegie Institute through its Patrons 
Art Fund. Interesting history is connected 
with the portrait. Sargent painted it in ex- 
change for a bas-relief of Miss Violet Sar- 
gent, his sister, modelled by his friend Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. In the background Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens appears vaguely, although it 
was not the artist’s original intention to in- 
clude her. During the sittings, the boy’s 
mother accompanied him to the studio, then 
located at 23rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York, and read to him to relieve the 
tedium of posing. The painting has been hang- 
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by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
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perial Gallery. Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 
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ing in the galleries of the Institute for the 
last nine years, first as°a loan from the late 
Mrs. Saint-Gaudens and then as a loan from 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, “director of the fine 
arts department. 

“Portrait of a Boy” is one of Sargent’s most 
successful studies of childhood. The brush 
work, according to John O’Connor, Jr., “dis- 
plays all the great technical skill that charac- 
terizes Sargent, but has none of the studied 
and labored perfection that is overemphasized 
in some of his later work. The pose is un- 
studied naturalness and the disposition of legs 
and feet is particularly boyish. 
open eyes he seems to be listening to the 


story his mother is reading, and yet he ap- | 


pears ready, full of nervous energy, to rise 
with the first suggestion of release. In Sar- 
gent’s gallery of portraits of his generation, 
those of children pay special tribute not only 
to his facile hand but to his understanding of 
adolescence. He approached children with a 
seeing eye and an understanding heart.” 
Sargent was only 34 years old when he 
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A Modernist’s Death 


Glenn O. Coleman, painter and lithographer. 
who won wide recognition for his “stree 
scenes,” died at Long Beach, L. I., of Vincent’ 
angina, an infection of the mouth, after a fiy 
weeks’ illness. Mr. Coleman was 48 years olf 
Modernism in America suffers a distinct log 
with Coleman’s passing. 

Born in Springfield, Ohio, Coleman firy 
studied art at the Industrial Art School, Ip. 
dianapolis. Later he studied in New York 
under Robert Henri, with George Bellows. 
Rockwell Kent and Guy Pene Du Bois. Jy 
1920 one of Coleman’s street scenes in Green- 
wich Village was bought by the Luxembourg, 
Paris, and in 1928 he won third prize at the 
Carnegie International, the highest award given 
to an American that year. 

In his lithographs Coleman usually showed 
a populous street, with men and women of all 
types dramatically presented. His oil paint- 
ings, on the contrary, were studies also of 
streets, but with the scene almost deserted. 


William C. Cornwell Is Dead 


William C. Cornwell, banker and artist, died 
in New York in his 71st year. Aside from his 
activities in the financial world, Mr. Cornwell 
was curator of the Buffalo Academy of Arts 
for 25 years (1874-99) and was president of 
the Buffalo Society of Artists for a while. He 
studied painting under Lefebre and Boulanger 
at the Julien Academy in Paris and was the in- 
ventor of a process of illuminative painting 
which he called the “Cornwell Lumino.” 


John Rettig Is Dead 


John Rettig, native of Cincinnati, noted as 
an artist and scenic designer, died on May 2 
at the age of 73. Much of his life was 
spent in Holland, where he depicted the fish- 
ing villages and landscape of that country. 
He studied art in Cincinnati and abroad, and 
was a pupil of Frank Duveneck. 


New Rochelle’s An nual 


The New Rochelle (N. Y.) Art Association 
is holding, until May 21, its thirteenth annual 
exhibition, at the Public Library. Seventy-two 
oil paintings by 58 artists, 14 water colors 
and five sculptures comprise the show. 

The paintings are priced in the catalogue, 
all but twelve being less than $1,000, and 
eight being less than $100. Hovsep Pushman 
wants $4,500 for “Wind Tossed Leaves” and 
Richard E. Miller $2,000 for “Miss B. in 


Green.” 


painted the Saint-Gaudens portrait, on a visit 
to his sister in 1890. He had already achieved 
a reputation in Europe with the painting of 
his master, Carolus-Duran, and his “El Jaelo.” 
The “Portrait of a Boy” belongs to the period 
of “Edwin Booth,” “Joseph Jefferson,” “Henry 


| Cabot Lodge,” and the famous “Carmencita” 


which now hangs in the Luxembourg. 


Tue Arr Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. Address: (Nb 
East 59th Street, N. Y. 
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“6 o 5:8 99 
ath Chauvinism? 
yerapher Buffalo is holding its 26th annual loan ex- 
“streee hibition of contemporary American art, at the 
Vincesll Albright Gallery until May 29. _ The show, 
+ oie comprising 79 examples by 29 artists, was or- 
anti ganized as representative of a cross-section of 
inct painting in America for 1931-32. Measured 
by this, its own standard, two significant points 
are brought out in the catalogue: Only two 
an fist} of the 29 exhibitors are members of the Na- 
nool, Is-§ tional Academy, Gifford Beal and Anne Gold- 
-w York thwaite; and ten of the 29 are European-born, 
Bellows,§ Max Weber (Russia), Maurice Sterne (Rus- 
Bois. Inf sia), Joseph Pollet (Switzerland), Jules Pascin 
n Green-§ (Bulgaria), A. F. Levinson (Russia), Bernard 
embourg,f Karfiol (Hungary), Frank Hermann (Ger- 
e at th many), Ernest Fiene (Germany), Vincent | 
ard given Canade (Italy) and Dr. Stan Bauch (Ru- 
mania). 
; a Gordon B. Washburn, director of the gallery, 
showed Bets : 
en of all) Wéiting in the foreword, holds out little _en- 
1 pai couragement to the partisans of an American 
m Paint-E renaissance: 
also of “Our title should be not ‘American Art’ 
serted. but rather ‘Paintings by Americans’ since we 
Yead do not believe that anything truly indigenous 
tist. Ged outside of Indian art has ever existed in this 
>“. — country. There were moments when it looked 
from his as though an artistic expression which was 
Cornwel typically American was evolving. That was 
of Arts} back in the early XIXth century. But today 
sident off the patriotic critic is hard put to claim his 
hile. Hef American-born masterpieces as purely local off- 
Boulanger spring of the ‘land of the free and the home 
as the if of the brave.’ Indeed, the isolation of nations 
painting# being close to an end, it begins to look bad 
0. for the chauvinists. Will there ever be a 
national art in these. United States? Further- 
noted as} More, can the countries of Europe continue to 
n May 2) claim nationalism in their present or future 
life wast aft expression? There are those who already 
the fish-| doubt it. ae 
country. “Typical is the case of Jules Pascin, eighteen 
road, and of whose paintings are here hung in a memorial 
exhibition—a posthumous one-man show. Both 
Europe and America claim him. And so it is 
l with other artists. Their wanderings make 
ua. them liable to immortal citizenship in several 
ssociationf lands. This is as it should be, since they are 
th annualf often indebted to the culture of those many 
venty-twof lands for their many-sided talent and percep- 
ter colors— tions. To the real connoisseur their national- 
Ow. ity is a matter of indifference in any event. 
catalogue § In his simple and direct approach he sees 
,000, andj only the picture itself, its individual communi- 
Pushman{ cation, its great or little profundity and mas- 
aves” and terfulness. If he is buying it he will not care 
iss B. inf if it were born in America or in China. For 
he knows that to judge contemporary pic- 
tures on the basis of their nationality is to 
on a visitf lose judgment altogether. He knows that the 
y achieved tendency of many of our citizens to be for- | 
ainting off ever praising our ‘American Beauties,’ to be 
‘El Jaelo.” 
the period 
ae | 
armencita” Courvoisier 
: Galleries 
> find a 480 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
dress: M6 Etchings - Fine Prints - Framing 
GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 
8 Throughout the season a series of 
9 selected exhibitions of the best in 
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Kansas City Gets Typical Work by Boncher 





That gay old Lothario of mythology, Jupi- | acquired by the museum’s art advisor, Harold 
ter, who indulged in so many amorous ad- | Woodbury Parsons, from the Howard Young 
ventures that he kept his: wife, Juno, in a | Galleries. 





perpetual state of jealousy, is the subject of Boucher’s art was expressive of the age in 
the latest acquisition by the Kansas City Art | which he lived, the period of Louis XV, char- 
Museum, purchased through the William Rock- | acterized by frivolity, elegance and worship 


hill Nelson Fund. It is a- typical painting by | of beauty, and this-work will help to round 
Francois Boucher and its subject is “Jupiter, | out Kansas City colléction of old masters,. 
in the Form of Diana, and Calisto.” It was ! typifying the art of the- ages. 


y, S : 3 , 2 , ‘ 
forever searching for “new national treasure, France's Art Wealth +} 
perverts their judgment and prejudices them es 
 feuee of ‘aniieetinle. The immense “art wealth of the French na- 


“It is true that these pictures come from the | tion is set down in a recent inventory, de- 
studios of American citizens. After registering | scribed by the New York Times!’ It shows 
that fact let us forget it and examine them | that the Paris region alone possesses in its 
for their own sake.” public collections 343,110 art objects. Treas- 


The artists: Dewey Albinson, Dr. Stan | ures in the Louvre, listed according to de- 
Bauch, Gifford Beal, Arnold Blanch, Emile 


Branchard, Alexander Brook, Charles Burch- 
field, Vincent Canade, John Carroll, Louis Eil- 
shemius, Ernest Fiene, Anne Goldthwaite, 
Klee rman, Berard Karfiol, Georgina | Roman antiquities, 22,000; Oriental antiqui- 
itgaard, Lawrence H. Lebduska, A. F. Levin- ; d ere 

son, George Luks, Jules Pascin, Joseph Pollet, | “> 35,000; Egyptian antiquities, 30,000. 

Henry Varnum Poor, Maurice Prendergast, Other museums follow: Cluny, 25,588; Ver- 
Ruth Starr Rose, Henry E. Schnakenberg, | sailles, 7,074; Saint-Germain, 76,357; Mal- 
Charles Sheeler, Maurice Sterne, Franklin C. | maison, 11,000; Guimet, 17,980; Maison- 
Watkins, Max Weber, Harold Weston. Laffite, 500; Blerancourt, 1,445; Pau, 10,000. 





AUCTION: FINE ETCHINGS | 
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“Jupiter, in the Form of Diana, and Calisto,’ by Francois Boucher. 


, 


partments, are: Paintings, drawings and 
sketches, 82,530; sculpture (medieval, renais- 
sance, modern), 2,098; Far Eastern art, 2,923; 
furniture and art objects, 8,228; Greek and 

















The Collection of the LATE A. F. WILEX, of Newark, N. J. 
With Additions 


Included are fine examples by Bellows, Benson, Blampied, Briscoe, Brockhurst, 

Cameron, Cranach, Haden, Heintzelman, Le Gros, Leheutre, Lepere, Millet, 

Pennell, Rosenberg, Van Leyden, Rembrandt, Washburn, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 
AUCTION May 24 and 26 


Catalogues free on request. 


-- ANNOUNCEMENT =-:- 


The important Americana Collection of 


MRS. CHARLOTTE MARTIN, of Miami, Florida 


RARE CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS 
Will Be Sold at Auction June 8th 


Catalogues free on request. 


CHICAGO BOOK & ART AUCTIONS, INC. 
410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Indianapolis Acquires Hopper Landscape 


“New York, New Haven and Hartford,’ by Edward Hopper. 


Edward Hopper, who caused a stir in art 
circles this Spring by declining associate mem- 
bership in the National Academy, has added 
one more museum to the long list that house 
his works. The John Herron Art Institute 


of Indianapolis has announced the purchase of | 


his “New York, New Haven 


The painting, a 


and Hartford.” 


typical Hopper landscape, 


came directly to the Institute upon. its com- | 


pletion, never having been publicly exhibited. 


The fine arts committee was in 
garding the sincerity aff forcefulness of the 
painting. One member described the paint- 
ing in these terms: 

“New York, New Haven and Hartford’ 
is an honest and unaffected setting down of 
the artist’s delight in the clarity of the light 
and the air that pervaded the scene before 
him. . It is like a breath of fresh, clear out- 
door air in the gallery.” 


accord re- 





Co-operation 


On the occasion of the opening of the new 
home of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York art the addresses 
broadcast WJZ, were informed 
that in the future there would be sympathetic 
and generous collaboration between the new 
museum and the Metropolitan Museum. 

William Sloane Coffin, director of the Met- 
ropolitan said: 


lovers, listening to 


over station 


“As in Paris the Luxembourg 
and Cluny Museums supplement the Louvre, 
so in New York the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Cloisters and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art each supplement the other and, when the 
new building of the Cloisters is completed, to- 
gether will another of the great 
art centers of the world.” He pointed to the 
fact that two of the trustees of the younger 


constitute 


museum had been elected as members of the 
Metropolitan board as proof of a sincere de- 
sire to collaborate. He advised the Museum 
of Modern Art to remain “modern” and to 
retain faithfully the pioneer spirit of faith 
and adventure, in order to find “the fountain 
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of perpetual youth, whence shall well forever 
the spontaneous creative art of the future.” 

Alfred Barr, Jr., director of the Museum of 
Modern Art, representing A. Conger Good- 
year, its president, replied: “No other insti- 
tution includes so wide a public as the Metro- 
politan, and to it should go ultimately the 
finest of the foremost modern artist. 
Already active co-operation between the two 
museums has been established. We do not, 
however, wish to become merely the feeder to 
other museums. To live we need the bone and 
sinew of a permanent collection which has 
strength and vigor, which looks toward the 
future but retains the support of the recent 
past. 


works 


Moot 


F. P. A., clever columnist of the New York 
Herald Tribune wrote this: “One man’s notion 
of beauty is another’s idea of hideous, and 
when Mr. Raymond Hood told the Archi- 
tectural League that every effort would be 
made to make Radio City as beautiful as pos- 
sible it seems to us that such a statement 
ought to be qualified. Beautiful to proved 
judges and critics of beauty, or beautiful to 
the public as shown by voting? Beautiful as 
possible considering what? Utility, the owners 
of the property, the directors of Radio City.” 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 6 


New York 
133 East 57th 9t. 


Vatican Gallery 


The new Vatican Gallery, which will soon 
be opened by Pope Pius XI, will display ig 
a perfect setting the precious paintings by 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Domenichino, 
Guido Reni and other Renaissance masters 
which formerly were shown in the poorly 
lighted old gallery. The new gallery, construct: 
ed of red brick in the Renaissance style, oc: 
cupies one of the finest sites in Vatican City: 
A vivid color scheme has been superimposed 
on the exterior by the employment of poly- 
chrome majolica settings, ornamentation in 
graphite, and medallions in mosaic. 

“Whether so much decoration suits the sur- 
rounding buildings has been keenly debated,” 
said the London Times. “Senator Luca Bel- 
trami, is confident, however, that 
this first employment in Rome upon an im- 
portant scale of the colored majolica so often 
seen in Tuscany will justify itself as soon as 
the trees,- plants and flowers of the gardens 
have properly re-established 
grown up.” 


architect, 


themselves and 

After preliminary tests with paper dummies 
and rough sketches, the 15 rooms have been 
hung with the following main features: 

First Gallery—Pre-Giotto primitives and 
Byzantine works. Second—Giotto and _ the 
early painters from Siena,- Umbria and the 
Marche. Third—Paintings by Fra Angelico, 
Benozzo, Fra Filippo Lippi and others. Fourth 
—Melozzo da Forli and Palmezzano. Fifth— 
The famous predella of Cossa and a Pieta of 
Giovanni Bellini. Sixth and Seventh—The im- 
mediate predecessors of Raphael, the Politici 
of the Quattrocento, including Raphael’s father 
and his teacher, Perugino. Eighth—Raphael, 
including “The Transfiguration,” “The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin” and ten tapestries intended 
for the Sistine Chapel. Ninth—Leonardo da 
Vinci’s unfinished “St. Jerome.” Tenth—Titian, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, Giuliano 
Romano. Eleventh—Boroccio and Muziano. 
Twelfth—Domenichino’s “Communion of St. 
Jerome,” with paintings by Caravaggio, Guido 
Reni, Andrea Sacchi, Poussin and Ribera. 
Thirteenth—“Madonna and Child with St 
Francis” by Pietro da Cortona, brought from 
Castelgondolfo. Fourteenth—Still life subjects, 
paintings by Rosa da Tivoli, and “La Fortuna” 
by Guido Reni. Fifteenth—Titian, Lawrence, 
Vicar and Crespi lo Spagnolo. 

Raphael’s “Transfiguration of Christ,” which 
weighs two tons, has been taken down from 
the walls of the old Vatican Gallery to be 
cleaned and removed into Gallery Eight. 


Conservative and Agreeable 


Modernism plays an unimportant part in 
the annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club at the Art Alliance, according to 
C. H. Bonte of the Philadelphia Inquirer, who 
writes that the pictures “are fashioned along 
quite conservative though none the less agree- 
able lines.” 
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The Young Idea Boston Buys a Typical Work by Mary Cassatt 


ll soon Sanford Ross, young New Jersey artist, at 
lay ig § whose first one-man show at the Macbeth 
igs by Gallery in New York 51 works were sold, 
\ichino, recently, delivered a “radio interview” over 
Nasters § station WOR of Newark on the subject, 
poorly “What the Younger Generation Think of Art.” 
struct: | The questions and answers are printed below 
le, oc: § in full: ie: 
n City, Question I1:—What in your opinion, are the 
nposed qualities that make up a real artist? 
poly: Answer:—That, to be sure, is a very hard 
question to answer, and I don’t feel quali- 
fied to make hard and fast rules for artists. 
he: suit But I believe that the first requisite in art, 
bated.” just as in any field, is integrity. It is safe 
a Bel to assume that anyone who really wants to 
be an artist has a certain amount of talent, 
so we shall leave that out. Among the 
' qualities that should and must be cultivated 
is honesty,—that is, a freedom from imita- 
- tion and an expression that is fundamentally 
personal or intimate. The success of any 
*s and work of art depends on the honesty with 
which the artist has set down his feelings 
immies about his subject. It does not matter 
e been whether his emotions agree with yours. 
S: There is no compromise and it is of the 
s and utmost importance that the artist put down 
id the what he himself sees and not -what he 
id the thinks the public wants. This quality is 
ngelico, naturally based on a clarity of view point 
Fourth and execution. All the talent and honesty 
Fifth— in the world are worth nothing if the artist 
ieta of is unable to interpret and set down the 
‘he im- equivalent of nature without hesitation. He 
Politici must therefore, know his craft and, in order “Mother and Daughter,’ by Mary Cassatt. 
father to be explicit, know what to eliminate in 3 : ; ; 
aphael, nature. A mother and child portrait by Mary Cas- turity. it a pastel done with the sim- 
“orona- Question 11:—Do you think it is true that | satt has been purchased by the Boston | plicity and definition characteristic of Miss 
tended true genius is seldom recognized—that most | Museum of Fine Arts. Done in pastel on Cassatt personally and of her art at its best,” 
rdo da real artists starve in garrets, and so forth? | brown paper in_ highly keyed colors, it makes | said the News Letter sent out by the Boston 
Titian, Answer:-—In some cases it has been true that | clear the contrast between childhood and ma- '! Museum. 
iuliano geniuses have starved, but the history of 
uziano, art shows us that the majority were well 
of St. patronized. We can’t tell what genius is ae ak f Sa 2 ade : 
Guido around today, but we do know that more significant gures most spectacular and perhaps - most pop 
Ribera. interest is being shown by more classes of Answer:—The artists I shall speak of are ular painter. He was the firs to point out 
th St people than ever before. those who have derived their inspiration the beauty of the prize ring and of ball 
t from Question II1I:—Do you believe that what the from “national subject matter”. There are parks and river fronts, all national fixtures. 
ibjects, critics term the “American school” of art doubtless many fine painters who have Certainly his spirit made itself felt. : 
yrtuna” is already well established? worked in Europe and elsewhere, but it Question V:—Who among the living American 
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Question 1V:—Then will you tell us some of this country picture-conscious came later, 
the American artists whom you consider starting with George Bellows, America’s 
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wrence, Answer:—It can hardly be termed a school. 
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You can name representative Americans 
who are undoubtedly important figures. 
We can, of course, mention the Hudson 
River school of landscape painting as being 
purely American. About the turn of the 
century a group including such men as John 
Sloan, Robert Henri, George Luks and 
George Bellows were painting the Ameri- 
can scene in an individual fashion, but 
neither of these groups has lent a _ tradi- 
tional influence that is being followed by 
young artists today. There are, and have 
been, however, significant figures in Ameri- 
can painting. 


and 
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seems to me that the continent has been 
well taken care of by its own talent. I 
have mentioned the Hudson River school, 
and along with them I stress the importance 
of the lithographs of Currier and _ Ives. 
Everyone knows these pure American sub- 
jects, just as everyone is familiar with the 
game bird prints of Audubon. The revival 
of interest in these two great collections is 
indicative of a further interest in contem- 
porary pictures. There is at least one Amer- 
ican master, Albert P. Ryder; Winslow 
Homer and Thomas Eakins were close sec- 
onds. But these men headed no schools, and 
had no great followers. The men who made 


Chester H. Johnson 
Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arte Bidg 


Chicago, Dl. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


artists do you consider the most influential? 
Answer:—In naming a few, I would like to 
impress the point that facility or aesthetic 
ability or manual dexterity do not make 
these men important Americans. Many may 
paint better. It is their point of view and 
their understanding of their land that gives 
them essence. With this in mind I shall 
attempt to enumerate a few whose pictures 
are largely dependent on their ‘native soil 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Flowers and Faces 





Maurice Compris. 


“Virginia Mason,” by 


Painting flowers has helped Maurice Compris 
to paint portraits, besides providing good train- 
ing for compositional arrangement, says Albert 
Franz Cochrane of the Boston Transcript. Re- 
produced above is a portrait by Compris, 
included in his exhibition at the Grace Horne 
Galleries in Boston. 

“Compris’ flower pieces keep him informed 
of the full range of palette tonalities, much in 
the same manner as does constant practicing 
of the scales keep the composing pianist mind- 
ful of the possibilities of the keyboard,” wrote 
Cochrane. “The flowers have taught Compris 
more than color. They have warned him 
away from repetitious composition. His por- 
traits, which incidentally appear as good like- 
nesses, are varied in arrangement. The varia- 
tions are subtle direction of line and hue, even 
more than they are of mass disposition.” 





Robert Gabriel Retires 
The John Levy Galleries, New York, have 
announced the retirement from active partici- 
pation of Robert Gabriel, who has been a 
prominent figure in the art world for the past 
forty years. The firm now consists of John 
Levy, Albert K. Schneider and Gilbert Gab- 


riel. 
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New York Criticism 


Topographical rather than racial were the 
water colors of the Mexican scene which John 
Kellogg Woodruff displayed at the Babcock 
Galleries. All the critics commented on the 
fact that in these Mr. Woodruff maintained 
his own individuality and did not succumb to 
the Mexican school influence and that of 
Rivera. Helen Appleton Read in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle said: “It should be superfluous 
to say, in view of the integrity and sensibility 
characteristic of Mr. Woodruff’s past perform- 
ances, that his versions of the Mexican scene 
display similar qualities. He has seen Mexico 
with his own eyes, he *has not succumbed to 
the ali-pervading influence of Diego Rivera, 
which is what generally happens to visiting 
American painters. .. . 

“In all cases Mr. Woodruff, while not de- 
parting from visual reality, has seen his sub- 
ject from some unusual point of view which 
heightens the interest already existing in the 
subject matter itself.” 


Superlative Flower Painting 

Nan Watson’s flower subjects and portraits, 
shown at the Kraushaar Galleries, possess 
“emotional undertone,” said Edward Alden 
Jewell in the Times. “Mrs. Watson paints 
with the poet’s sincere impulse to realize what 
waits within. There is true mysticism here, 
in that the poet and the theme are one—again 
to advance what. if intangible. cannot possibly 
be dispensed with if we are to have art of 
genuine significance. 

“The brushwork is sensitive and unobtrusive. 
about task with no fanfare: is 
reticent and at the same time never timid or 
The field is thronged with artists 
who paint flowers; many of these artists are 


It goes its 


groping. 


highly successful, though few are seen to ar- 
rive at the goal of superlative distinction. 
Among those who do attain this coveted goal, 
Nan Watson must certainly be numbered.” 


Sterner’s Portrait Drawings 

Portrait drawings by Albert Sterner, which 
formed an exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries. 
revealed the artist’s “strong, sensitive line and 
his sympathetic, often penetrating. sense of 
character.” according to the Times. 

“While a uniform spirit of fine draftsman- 
ship and taste characterizes the work, these 
portraits are in each instance individual, bear- 
ing, it is true, the mark of the artist, yet never 
duly cast in a stereotype mold.” 


Praise for Zoltan Sepeshy 

Zoltan Sepeshy. a Hungarian artist 
now living and working in Detroit, held his 
first New York exhibition at the Newhouse 
Galleries. “A sure and accomplished drafts- 
man, he is one of those who, without any 
actual imitation of the master, stems in a 
from Cézanne, as many more do, 
though often with a less individual outlook,” 
writes Henry McBride in the Sun: 

“Sepeshy’s debt to the more or less un- 
founder of modernism lies in his 
practice of strengthening his compositions by 
emphasizing the elementary, geometric pat- 
terns of his subjects and in suppressing the 
accidental and momentary in the interests of 
a truer, more direct and unhampered expression 
of form. For the rest, he goes his own way, 
and as he is a sure and accomplished drafts- 
man he contrives to carry conviction where 
others less soundly equipped fail.” 


An “Astonishing Jekyll and Hyde” 

Coulton Waugh, who recently exhibited his 
murals and ship paintings at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, is, artistically speaking, an 


young 


way so 


conscious 








A Little Portrait 


Bi 
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Wax Portrait of Dwight Williams, by" 
Ethel Frances Mundy. q 


A wax portrait of the late Dwight Williams! 
by Ethel Frances Mundy, _ internationally 
known for her revival of wax sculpture, has 
been acquired by the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Anna W. Olmsted, director of the Syracuse 
Museum, calls Miss Mundy’s portrait of Wil 
liams “a sympathetic and intimate portrayal.” 
“With consummate skill the fine old head and 
frail hands have been wrought,” she wrote. 
“A painting by Arthur B. Davies, pupil of 
Williams, is suggested on the wall beyond, the 
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olive of the background rich in tone. More- tw 
over, an amazing likeness, this; a little por- she 
trait handled in a big way.” by ue 

A group of paintings by Samuel F. B. 2M 
Morse, included in the recent Morse exhibition he” 


at the Metropolitan museum, is now being 


: first- 
shown at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. gat 
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“astonishing Jekyll and Hyde,” according to 
Margaret Breuning in the Post: 

“In one phase of his activities he gives him- 
self up to his unfailing flair for decoration, 
as in the delightful maps with their intricate 
calligraphic flourishes ingeniously related ot 
















































the handsome mural panel of the proud ship Sap 
curtsying gently on cerulean waves, kept to sad on 
formalized pattern of great integrity. Yet ta 
with equal conviction he depicts the struggle 
of man with elementary powers in solidity of 
plastic design and stark uncompromising verac- 
ity of realistic statement.” 
Pattern, Movement, Magic colors ; 
There is a double exhibition of Frank Ben- Jimpres: 
son’s work at the Grand Central Galleries, one | 
room being filled with prints and the other Pa; 
with water colors. _ 
“The water colors are flashing, luminous exhibit 
things,” said the Herald Tribune, “testifying ney ct 
in the first place to the painter’s powers of ered t 
e ‘ : +; Bat full 
observation, to the crisp accuracy with which 
he registers his impressions of water, sky, afd am. 
wiid fowl, but the thing that seems indeed What 
of even greater importance is the vivid beauty caging 
which Benson extracts from his scenes. The Places 
etchings reflect the same inventive mood. They — 
have truth. They have movement. They — 
have pattern. . This artist works a big 
magic. He contrives an ordered, almost formal Fre 
design, yet he retains the tang of the open Rick 
air in his work and gives to a beautiful pic jm OY th 
ture the freshness of a casual note. His watergy Caller 
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“dt the Dressing Table,’ by Minetta Good. 






Pleasing but not unusual was the way the 
New York critics summed up the annual spring 
showing of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, in progress until the 
end of May at the Argent Galleries. The 
Sun said: “While perhaps there is nothing 
shown that is likely to make artistic history, 
the general effect is pleasing.” 

Of the 112 canvases and sculptures, Dorothea 
Meirisch’s “Evening Landscafie” was selected 
by the Times as one of the “pearls of con- 
siderable magnitude in this haystack,” (with 
apologies to Corey Ford). “At the Dressing 
Table,” by Minetta Good, was also termed 
first-rate even though it was painted in a 
“meticulous manner with regard to detail.” 
Other pictures mentioned as having outstand- 
ing quality were “The Coming of Spring” by 
Surica S. Rein, “The Pink Laundry Wagon” by 
Corinn Finsterwald, “Tobacco Farm” by Ethel 
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ea Haythe and an amusing still-life called “The 
ated Jungle” by Nell Witters. ea 
nd de Doris Porter Caesar, whose work the critics 
kept praised earlier in the season, contributed sev- 
7 ae eral works to this show and again is compli- 
reall mented on her “sculptural gems.” 

lidity of 

. verac- New York Criticism 
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colors and etchings together leave a remarkable 





nk Ben- § impression.” 
a Liberalism and Craftsmanship 
Paintings by Arnold Wiltz constituted an 
— exhibition at the Dudensing Galleries, which 
estifying was called “A Decade of Painting,” and cov- 
mem ered the years 1922 to 1932. “Viewed thus 
h which 2 full length Wiltz gives a very capable ac- 
sky, afd count of himself,” said the Herald Tribune. 
; indeed What with his intellectual habit and his en- 
1 beauty § 228g way of mixing truth with fantasy, he 
s Te places himself in the fore rank of the younger 
ad. They fy Panters who temper liberalism with a healthy 
They respect for their craft.” 
sa 
‘. Ba France Buys Sickert's “Hamlet” 
he open Richard Sickert’s “Hamlet” has been acquired 





by the French government from the Leicester 
Galleries, London, and hung in the Musée du 
Jeu de Paume. 










Whitney Biennials 


The Whitney Museum announces the 
auguration of a series of invited exhibitions 
of contemporary American painting, to be held 
biennially. These exhibitions will be by invi- 
tation only and will be national scope, 
aiming to show indigenous painting in all 
its phases. The first of the series will be 
opened about the middle of November to 
continue: for six weeks. Invitations to 150 
artists were sent out on May l. 

Although the exhibition will have no prize 
awards, it will carry a much stronger appeal 
for the artists. According to the statement of 
Mrs. Juliana R. Force, the director, a pur- 
chasing fund of $20,000 has been set aside 
by Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, the 
founder, for the purpose of acquiring works 
of outstanding merit from this exhibition for 
the museum’s permanent collection. There 
will be no jury of selection. 

Beginning in 1933 and continuing in al- 
ternate years, an exhibition of equal size and 
importance, comprised entirely of sculpture, 
water colors, drawings and prints, will be 
held. The Whitney Museum will in this way 
pursue its aims of keeping the public in 
touch with recent developments in American 
art by beginning each season with a com- 
prehensive showing of the latest work of rep- 
resentative artists. 


“Blue Boy” Brings $8,500 

“The Blue Boy,” from the collection of the 
late George A. Hearn, merchant, art collector 
and benefactor of the Metropolitan Museum, 
was sold at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries for $8,500 to F. H. Schuyl- 
er. The origin of the painting, considered 
either a replica by Gainsborough of his famous 
“Blue Boy” in the Henry E. Huntington gal- 
lery in California, or a copy of that work by 
John Hoppner, remains unsettled. It was found 
in 1858 in the collection of William Hall, Eng- 
lish connoisseur, and subsequently passed into 
the possession of W. H. Fuller. 

The 107 paintings included in the auction 
realized a total of $32,355. Second highest 
price was $4,000 paid by H. E. Russell, agent, 
for Turner’s “Fitz Alan,Chapel,” painted about 
1800. Charles Gutradt & Sons paid $2,050 
for a six-foot ivory model of the triumphal car 
of the Emperor Maximilian I, embellished with 
portraits of royal personages. “Esther and 
King Ahasuerus,” Flemish School, about 1510, 
brought $1,125; “Girl with Tambourine” by 
Bouguereau, $1,050. 


in- 
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A “Theatre in Art” Auction 
Paintings and prints in the “Theatre in Art” 
exhibitions still on view at the Sidney Ross 
Gallery, New York, will be sold at auction on 
the evening of May 23. A second session prob- 
ably will be held the afternoon of May 24. 
The exhibition’s sponsors—Sidney Ross, Frank 
Crowninshield and Daniel Frohman— are en- 
listing a distinguished staff of auctioneers from 
the ranks of artists and prominent actors and 
actresses. 
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American Pottery 





“Fountain Figure,” Walter P. Suter. Prize 
for Best Piece of Ceramic Sculpture. 


Pottery and ceramic sculpture are drawing 
the attention of the art world to Syracuse, 
where at the museum during May the First 
Annual Robineau Memorial Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion is being held. 

The jury of awards (Gertrude Herdle, direc- 
tor of the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, 
N. Y., Felix Payant, editor of “Design,” and 
Lesley West, Syracuse) awarded the prizes as 


follows: Best piece of pottery, Charles M. 
Harder, for a copper red jar; first honorable 
mention, William E. Ross, for a stoneware 


crackled bowl; honorable mention, to Carl P. 
Walters, for a pair of decorative plaques, to 
Marion Fosdick, for a crackled stoneware bowl, 
to Sylvia Weinstein, for a decorative bowl, and 
to Arthur E. Baggs for a decorative bowl. 

In ceramic sculpture the first prize went to 
Walter P. Suter for “Fountain Figure,” which 
is herewith reproduced. First honorable men- 
tion for a decorative head went to Ruth Ran- 
dall, head of the arts and crafts department 
of Syracuse University. Other honorable men- 
tions; Guy R. Cowan, for “Madonna;” Paul 
for a pair of ducks; Willy Levin, 
for a horse in black glaze; William E. Ross, 
for “White Fish”; Russell Barnett Aitken, 


for “Young Colt.” <A special honorable men- 


tion was awarded to Dr. Charles Binns, former 
director of the New 
Ceramics at 


York State College of 
Alfred University. 
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“Spring.” Meissen Porcelain (1740-1750). 


This example of Meissen porcelain, known 
popularly in America and England as Dres- 
den china, is considered one of the finest 
pieces in the important collection which ‘has 
come to the Cincinnati Art Museum through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Joseph. The size and inclusiveness of the 
Joseph assemblage.is said to make it inferior 
in America only to the. Morgan collection in 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

It is exceedingly rich in early pieces, though 
the various periods 
manufacture are so 


and of Meissen 
well represented that a 
complete chronological survey of the factory’s 
output is provided. In addition to innumerable 
articles of table ware, including a group of 
pieces destined for the factory’s royal patron, 
August the Strong of Saxony and Poland, 


types 
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there are more than 100 of the prized figurines. 
These pieces, themes of Arcadian romance so 
popular in that day—shepherds and _ shep- 
herdesses, animals, cupids, mythological sub- 
jects, rustic groups, allegories representing the 
seasons, elements and earth—mostly date from 
the very height of Meissen artistic achieve- 
ment, between 1740 and 1770, revealing the 
perfection of this porcelain, the first true hard 
paste examples to’ be made in Europe. 





The Bennett Prices 

The the late Sir William H. 
Bennett, dispersed at the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries, realized $98,137. 
The so-called “lost” Velasquez, “A Barber- 
Surgeon,” believed to be a portrait of the sur- 
geon to Pope Innocent X, which drew 


collection of 


so 


| much public attention previous to the auction, 


was sold to H. H. Pomeroy for $4:900. Top 


price was 





Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 


American Reflector & Lighting Company 


100 - 102 - 104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois 


PITTI 


$6,500, brought by the bronze, 
“Rape of a Sabine,” by Giovanni da Bologna. 
Another bronze, “A Striding Athlete,” belong- 
ing to the XVIth century Italian school, was 
a close second with a bid of $6,100. 


Other high prices; John Hoppner, “Miss 
Elizabeth Jemina Blake,” $4,800 (W. W. Sea- 


man, agent); Sir Henry Raeburn, “Cecilia 
Lalor,” $4,800 (T. V. Kroll); Gainsborough, 
“Miss Margaret Taubman,” $4,600 (T. V. 


Kroll); Sir Thomas Lawrence, “Miss Rhoda 
Pheleps,” $4,400 (Seaman, agent); John Hopp- 
ner, “Master Mordaunt Ricketts,” $4,300 (J. 
W. Cunningham); Raeburn, “Miss Farrer,” 
$2,600 (H. E. Russell, agent); Gainsborough, 
“Signor Giusto Ferdinando Tenducci,” $2,400 
(Fred Lansing); John Crome, “View of Nor- 
wich,” $1,650 (J. H. Hancock); pair of blue 
and white hawthorn ginger jars, K‘ang-hsi, 
$3,600 (James W. Conlon); pair of famille 
rose bird statuettes, Yung Cheng, $2,200 
(James W. Conlon). 


Two New York Galleries Close 
The Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 East 57th 
St., New York, andthe Fifteen Gallery, 37 
West 57th St., announce that they will close 
for the Summer. Both will reopen on Oct. 1. 











A development of thirty years’ experience in 
scientific picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of 
art that are lost te the beholder until they are 
revealed at their full worth with Art-O-Lite 
Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 
The foremost artists, homes, galleries and deal- 
ers have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors 
for years. They consult us on all their light- 
ing problems. You may do it too. We as- 
sume all responsibility by saying “try Art-O- 
Lite at our expense.” Your nearest dealer 
has them or should. If not, write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request. 


























“Oberammergau Actor,’ by Stephanie 
Reynolds. auty al 
nd treats 
“Not u 
hirty-four 
pt, did 
hat in hi 
quired 
veling 
His 
ikeness.” 
best of th 
re now | 
requently 
Mf dying 


Eyes are characteristic of the art of Stephany 
Reynolds, Austrian painter, exhibiting at 
Delphic Studios in New York, until May 2% 
In these paintings, the eye, unseeing yet al 
seeing with the wisdom of centuries,—haun 
ing, dreaming,—plays a dominant part, floo 
ing the humble subjects with a distinct persoaps. 
ality peculiar to the artist. This “trade 
has removed the pictures, in the opinion 4 
the critics, from the “run of the mill” prod 
tions which have too little personality to ma 
them distinctive of their creators. 








George Sakier, writing in the foreword, point _. 
ed out that the work of Stephanie Reynolé _ "3 
can not be catalogued as belonging to a. te 
particular period of painting: “Behind ti4. 
unseeing eyes of the men and women in thes. with 
pictures is a timeless world of man and hifhack hom 
thoughts which make him ‘man.’ These pititwo, he 1 
tures might have been painted one hundré™to carry 
years ago or one hundred years from nowstep.” 
They are neither Austrian nor American. Th Mr. M 
offer no opportunity for academic discussiogmance of 
because they are thoroughly detached and follow a 
into no movement. foved bir 

“As to color I can only say that it is egpictures, 
actly what it should be, inseparable from forgmens anc 
or idea. All is completely personal and bagyent to | 
gins and ends with the beholder and Stephat he hawk 
Reynolds. She needs no effort to express hegeep the 





Id mo: 
lamous ‘ 
for a box 


self . .. she can do nothing else but that. Ai 
what a joy this is in this decade of ‘self-e 
pression’ which paradoxically stamps its 4 








ponents not as the individualists they strive Prought 
be but hopelessly members of a ‘school ¢ oe 
eal oO turn | 
movement. “The 3 
Morgenthau Galleries Expand oo, 

The J. C. Morgenthau Co. has moved 5 et ha 
larger galleries at 23 West 47th Street, Mifhe was , 
York, where it will conduct auction sales Giching a 
books, prints, pictures, autographs and si When 
objects of art in addition to the stamp “@fhis paint 
coin auctions which have been its specialt¥ one look 
many years. Mrs. Lenore Y. Turnbull, May any 
many years the director of the Walpole 
leries, will be in charge of the preparatiol Tue | 


catalogues for the book and art sales. work of 












udubon, Master 


these days when. America is getting ac- 
Sted with her artistic and 
“John James Audubon, naturalist-artist, 
might to deserve a chapter. Inspired by 
sho ying of 50 proofs of Audubon’s “The 
of America,” engraved 100 years ago by 
Havell, Jr., of London, at the Grace 
Ison Galleries, Pasadena, Arthur Millier 
* Los Angeles Times, confirms for him a 
among the greatest of the nation’s early 
Mr. Millier feels that Audubon’s 
as an artist has suffered at the expense 
fs renown as a naturalist: 
ib completely has the naturalist obscured 
ist that only a few people realize that 
Shon was one of the greatest of all the 
ts America has produced. A study of the 
ition convinces of this as it delights by 
incomparable ‘bric.” Audubon was a lone 
phenomenon—he had the patience to 
Mant the scales on a rattlesnake before paint- 
hg the reptile, yet his pictures take the be- 






pre-French 
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hanie older’s breath away by their power and 
auty and by the originality of his design 

Bnd treatment... . ae 

Stephani “Not until he was jailed for debt in his 


§ at M@iirty-fourth year and declared himself bank- 
May Why, did this father of two children realize 
- yet alMhat in his brush he had a meal ticket which 


—hauniequired no capital. Then he became a 
rt, floodftraveling ‘limner,? making your portrait for 
t persomps. His advertisements guaranteed a ‘strong 
de ikeness.’ In portraiture he was one of the 


pinion pest of the American ‘primitives’ whose works 

” product NOW being sought by collectors. He was 

to a requently called at night to make portraits 
ff dying people. 

rd aa “Finding portraiture a quick method to earn 

’ money, Audubon made the momentous deci- 


Reyno ion to use this meal ticket to support him 
3 10 alhile he traveled in search of his beloved 
hind "pirds. Often he would arrive in a town penni- 
1 in the 


Bes, with the knowledge, too, that the family 
| and lithack home must be fed, and, within a day or 
"hese pitwo, he would drum up enough portrait trade 


- hundrfo carry his bird project forward another 
rom nowgstep.” 

an. The Mr. Millier wove into his criticism the ro- 
discussiomance of Audubon’s life: how he seemed to 


d and ffollow a blind instinct in studying his be- 
loved birds; how, when rats ate 100 of his 

it is qgpictures, he buckled to, hunted fresh speci- 

‘rom formens and repainted them all; how, when he 
| and havent to London for an engraver and publisher, 
Stephanie hawked animal paintings in the Strand to 
press hegXeep the work moving; how he _ personally 
hat. Ameold most of the 165 subscriptions to the 
sf ‘self-em'amous “Birds” at £100 a set, a steep price 
ys its aor a book in any age (Sir Thomas Lawrence 
> strive @erought him numerous customers); how this 


school’ @#*4venturer consistently worked 16 hours a day 
© turn out 1,065 life-size bird portraits. 

“The greatness of Audubon’s life-sized por- 

and trayals of birds in their natural habitats,” 

dil wrote the critic, “lies in their blend of truth 

10VE ped instinctive design. With little training 

ree € was able to paint bird pictures which even 

¥ ia hina cannot match as ‘strong likenesses.’ ” 

col When Audubon showed him a portfolio of 


BPs paintings, Lizar, the Scotch engraver, took 

more look and exclaimed: “My God, I never 

aw anything like this before!” 

FSA a 
Tue Art Dicest wil gladly try to find any 

work of art desired by a reader. 


ecialty 
rnbull, 

Ipole & 
aration 
les. 
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Vassos Ventures Into Man’s Subconscious Ego 
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“Acrophobia (Fear of High Places),” by John Vassos. 


Drawings by John Vassos are being shown 
at the Silvermine Ta and Galleries, Nor- 
walk, Conn., until May The exhibition in- 
cludes originals from seven books which Vassos 
has illustrated: “Ultimo,” “Contempo,” “Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol,” “Harlot’s House,” 
“Salome,” “Phobia,” and Gray’s “Elegy.” 

Vassos was born of Greek parents and was 
schooled in Constantinople. “He is a thrice 
baptised son of the Levant,” said James Daugh- 
erty, well known illustrator, “His birth in 
Roumania legally makes him a Roumanian, 
his parents being Greek citizens make him 


j eternally Greek, while his residence in Con- 


stantinople makes him a’ Turk, according to 
the law of the Medes and Persians ‘which al- 
tereth not.’ Taking out citizenship in the 
United States has made him that hybrid and 
nonchalant being called an American, while 
persistence and enthusiasm have made him in 
spirit and body an inhabitant and imbiber of 
our hospitable metropolis of Manhattan. 

“One will not find John Vassos to be a 
gloomy dreamer. He is an enthusiastic New 
Yorker—naive and complex—creative and prac- 
tical—witty and philosophical. He is an avid 
reader, a capable executive and above all 
things an essential modernist.” 

Mr. Daugherty said of the new mood in 


book illustration: “It is very encouraging to 





note that in book illustration a new imagina- 
tive spirit is finding expression, accompanied 
by fine craftsmanship, good design, and a 
sympathetic comment on the text illustrated. 
These drawings are being produced by a varied 
group of artists of diverse inspiration, encour- 
aged by those publishers who are responsive 
to the modern spirit. Among the most recent 
of these is John Vassos . ... 

“As one looks at the majestic designs by 
Vassos for ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol’— 
the imagination is plunged in vast rhythms of 
time and space,—through which the soul of 
man moves in a series of astounding adventures 
comparably only to those fantastic dream ex- 
periences which Dr. Freud has so ingeniously 
interpreted; and Vassos’s viewpoint is an es- 
sentially post-war one—dynamic and psycho- 
logical in this respect.” 

In the work herewith reproduced, “Fear of 
High Places,” Vassos indulges deeply in the 
psychological, even beyond the verge of dreams. 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 

2217 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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Among the Print. Makers 


Pinto Wins Philadelphia Print Club Prize 





“Beach Scene.” 


Salvatore Pinto, Philadelphia artist, was the 
winner of the Mildred Boericke prize for the 
best example in the Sixth Annual Exhibition 
of American Block Prints, at the Philadelphia 
Print Club Galleries, with “Beach Scene,” a 
black and white version of an oil sketch which 
was included in the annual Spring exhibition 
at the Philadelphia Sketch Club. Isaac Fried- 
lander took one of the two honorable mentions 
with “Rhapsody in Black,” an active com- 
position based on a Negro stage review. The 















A Thirty-Year Hiatus 


An interesting discovery regarding Frank W. 
Benson was made during the installation of 
exhibition of water colors and 
etchings at the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York. It is that he made his first etching 
in 1882 at the age of 20 and the second at 
the age of 50. Although he did not etch a 
single plate for 30 years, Benson has now 
established himself as one of America’s most 
successful print makers. 


his one-man 



















WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
Oil & Water Colours 


The first cost is no more, and the superior 
quality and results obtained, make Winsor & 
Newton's the most economical. 


“Victor” Easels 
“Lexington” 
Sketch Boxes 
“Albata” and 
“British” Red 
Sable Brushes 

A-C-M Drawing 

Boards 


Canvas — Palettes 
Olls — Varnishes. 
Books on Arts. 


































a é Folders on request 
Insist on having Winsor & Newton's Colours 
Send direct if your dealer cannot supply. 
Everything for Artist, Student and School. 


° 31 E. 17th Street 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. “" New York 


” aie 


Wood Engraving by Salvatore 





Pinto. Awarded the Mildred Boericke Prize. 


other went to Rudolph Ruzicka’s “Walden,” 
described by Dorothy Grafly of the Public 
Ledger as “a quiet study of horse and dog, 
tall leafy tree, black still lake and distant 
hills.” 

Almost a hundred artists from thirteen states 
contributed to the exhibition, comprising many 
of the best known names in the field of print- 
making. In the opinion of the critics the 
exhibition was one of the outstanding shows 
of the series. 


“The Coal-Black Line” 


C. J. Bulliet writing in the Chicago Evening 
Post of the lithographs by Derain displayed at 
the Rouillier Galleries termed the artist a 
“master of the coal-black line.” 

“Tt is a show,” he said, “that challenges 
the brain and heats the blood . . . and estab- 
lishes a point of vantage for new estimates 

In the lithographs at Rouillier’s, Derain 
is still the perfect master, but here he is work- 
ing with line, making sketches, with no intent 
of finishing them up into perfected pictures.” 

In explaining why Derain as a painter has 





“the oddity of being liked and disliked for 
touches on his 
“smooth perfection,” the same smooth perfec- 
tion which causes many to dislike Raphael 
In this show it appears that 
women’s heads and faces have intrigued Derain 
and he has experimented with features and 
He has followed partially 
im- 
ported from Goya, who got it off of Roman 
coffin lids,” and has given his women “souls 


the same quality,” Bulliet 
and Ingres. 


facial expression. 
the tradition of the Manet pupilless eye, “ 


without making them sentimental.” 












FOR RENT—SUMMER COTTAGE 


At artist colony, Ogunquit, Maine. Modern, 
suitable for two or three persons, moderate 
rent, Box 110, The Art Digest, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York City, 








































The Fresco Reviva 


A revival of fresco painting is anticipg 
by Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 7% 
especially due to the interest shown in Me 
co arid at Fontainebleau, France, where 
ents in the American School of Fine } 
are being taught the ancient process of “The al 
painting. Millier considers fresco painting aif his c 
key to any extensive renaissance in paint 

“California is considered a natural place aad | 
the fresco revival, due to the dry atmosphe the pa 
which would aid the chemical process by whe belief 
the color-impregnated mortar finally turns} ihe 3 


“Ar 


mon grou! 











to hard limestone,” writes Millier. a ume 
trend of modern architecture being toyggett@ ~ 
increased simplicity of wall surface is anotils#@¢ Pitt 
fact which makes good wall decoration @ Im this 
sirable.” tion and 

Sara C. Dobson, who has shared in ggfundamen' 
decorating of the walls at Fontainebleau wamn every | 
other advanced students during the last fmappreciato 
years, describes the process as follows in tgnd what 
Los Angeles Times: has cover 

“Fresco painting is done on mortar afipession, 





while the mortar is still wet, hence m jative 
time must be spent in preparation. The miochies 
son must have prepared his mortar scies 
fically, using river sand and lime of a ce 


quality and proportion. The artists m 











olution 
land color 


have the cartoons ready and they must eee 
the wall. Then the mason puts on as mu its_ best 
mortar as the artist can paint in one dg’) ait 
The following day the mason adds mag's 4 
mortar and the artists more paint, skillhiget lie 
avoiding showing where the fresh mortar gmther “1 


been joined. The paint, acquired in powiine bala 
form, is dissolved in water and applied will.” 





brushes. The ill 
“The mortar being wet, the color si™tones an 
into it. By evening the mortar is partiallfbeen list 


dried and the color has ‘set.? Any changiiner. Th 
at that time can only be made by cutti groups i 
out the mortar and re-laying a fresh WHyb-divic 
batch in that spot, into which the artist @yium 


again paint. In many Italian frescoes ¢ teproduc 
finds final corrections made in tempera oV ed wy 
the dried plaster. St clas 

“There can be no gradual peeling off a 


the surface or a change of color due to lig S addit 
exposure or atmosphere. The petrification 


color in the fresco, when the reaction ii os 
been well calculated, produces an etem with th 
youth, absolutely unassailable by either of write 
or light, and the surface can be washed 1 the tex 


only with water, but a 20 per cent soluti scholarly 


of formaldehyde can be added. as is 0 padded 
sary in hospitals. 

“Fresco compels simplicity and that P; 
gation is an element of beauty. In studyi he 4 


the old masters, of whom many painted Mh eventh 
frescoes and oil paintings, one easily Fples of 
how much simpler and greater they were just be 
their fresco painting.” k Co.; 
states t 
classific 
classific 
his att 
the hi 
exactly 
Herr 
Univer: 
Paintin 
XVIth. 
illustra 
chosen 
of “sty 
merely 
Period: 
painte 
This 
amoun 


























ART IN AMERICA 
COLONIAL PAINTING up to the 19th Cent 
and then MODERN PAINTING, also AM”) 
ICAN SCULPTURE. 
Print reproductions in a handy size (54"1 
and priced at 144c each. Our booklet list 
this Art will be sent free upon request. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Box J, Newton, Mass. 


















Vala 
Nticip 
les Ti 
in Me : . és 
ree of “Art Appreciation 

3S Of WE -“The appreciator of art goes about basing 
inting aif his concern on how he can find a com- 
Paintigison ground upon which to reconcile the be- 
place § Niels and pleadings of familiar standard works 









‘MOSM F the past with what he understands to be 
‘by Whi. beliefs and pleadings of the art of his 
a own time,” says Margaret Dobson in _ her 
ze towaporelace to “Art Appreciation” (New York; 
's anotiisaac Pitman & Sons; $5.00). ch 
ation | In this book she has essayed this reconcilia- 
jon and has also tried to reach “one or two 
d in @fundamental truths which can be discovered 
leau wan every form of art,” as well as to help the 
- last fappreciator differentiate between what is genius 
ws in tend what is talent. Of necessity the author 
has covered a wide range of thought and ex- 
ortar aMbression, treating such subjects as man’s ap- 
NCE Mileciative powers, the claim of tradition, phil- 
The a ssophies old and new, definition of success, 
ar SClEM evolution of style and discussion of line, form 
_2 Cert@-nd color. In her chapter on the establishing 
ists MEF values in art she says “art can only be given 
must Fs best valuation by consideration of the 
| pe z way in which the artist has been obsessed by 
dds mous art.” However, she feels that the essence 


skillfyig! att lies not in this one element alone but 
, . . . 
tather “in a blending of elements and in a 


nortar ’ : 
in powiine balance which is adjusted between them 
plied wigall.” 

The illustrations are copious, with 165 half- 
olor sis™tones and 12 fuil color plates, and they have 


; partidlfbeen listed in an interesting and unusual man- 
y changiner. The author has divided them into two 
°Y cuttilfisroups in the index. The colored plates are 
fresh sub-divided under the headings of artist, me- 
artist @idium, school, artist’s dates, and source of 


SCOES Mrenroduction. The black-and-whites are cate- 
pera OF oried under the heads of race and nationality 
and classified under age, medium, artist and 
a source of reproduction. _There are two indices 
Scotia in addition, one of painters, sculptors, arch- 
ction myects and designers mentioned in the text, 
an with their schools and dates, and the other 
either @ Writers, poets and musicians, mentioned in 


vashed mine text. The volume not only represents 
rt solut@ scholarly compilation of material but has the 
is necgadded quality of being readable. 


that of = Principles of Art History 
n stud The first English translation made from the 


inted bf seventh edition of Heinrich Wolfflin’s “Princi- 


easily Boles of Art History” by M. D. Hottinger has 
‘y were Tiust been published (New York; Henry Holt 
& Co.; $5.00). The author, in his preface, 
states that he feels the need of establishing the 
classification of art history, in particular the 
classification of style. This volume represents 
his attempt to set up standards by which 
the historical transformation can be more 
exactly defined. 

Herr Wolfflin, who is a professor at Zurich 
University, discusses in a very thorough way 
Painting, sculpture and architecture of the 
XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, and 
illustrates his points with a wealth of well 
chosen reproductions. He traces the meaning 
of “style” in art, and indicates that it is not 
merely an individual thing but a matter of 
Period; that at different ages people not only 
painted but saw things differently. 

This scholarly work gives evidence of a vast 
amount of exhaustive research and comparison. 
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The News of Books on Art 


“Dynamarhythmic” 


A book of structural pattern, “Dynama- 
rhythmic Design” in. which- Edward B. Edwards 
applies in a practical way the principles of 
dynamic symmetry, rediscovered by the- late 
Jay Hambidge, has just been published by 
the Century Company (New York, $3.50). 

This volume: should prove invaluable to 
students, for Mr. Edwards explains very clear- 
ly how to build up a design based on the geo- 
metrical principles underlying dynamic design. 
He has included a number of designs of elemen- 
tary character leading up to more complicated 
patterns by graded steps. To the end that the 
student may become more familiar with the 
principles, Mr. Edwards advises constant draw- 
ing and re-drawing of rectangles. Co-ordinat- 
ing principles, he feels, are a harmonious rela- 
tion of form and related areas. 

Wilford S. Conrow, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League, and a por- 
trait painter of note, said of this work: “Mr. 
Edwards places in our hands a key to harmon- 
ious limitations. Through such discipline as 
he recommends and through willing submis- 
sion to the limitations of proportionate areas, 
art will be able to progress away from today’s 
too prevalent chaos, regaining qualities of dis- 
tinguished beauty and of inherent nobility.” 
The book is well illustrated with examples of 
designs and mathematical derivations. 


“The Year's Art” 


Claiming on its title-page to be “a concise 
epitome of all matters relating to the arts of 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and architec- 
ture and to schools of design, which have oc- 
curred during the year 1931, together with in- 
formation respecting the events Uf the year 
1932.” “The Year’s Art, 1932” compiled by 
A. C. R. Carter, has put in its 45th annual 
appearance, (London, Eng.; Hutchinson; 15s. 
net). 

The London Times in review said that Mr. 
Carter in bringing outs,this invaluable book 
of reference puts the art world under an ob- 
ligation. There are 500 pages to this volume 
and an inquirer can consult it on any detail 
as regards statistics of the sales room, the pub- 
lic galleries, art societies and other pertinent 
art questions. The illustrations, which are 
plentiful, include the Howard Grace Cup and 
the Great Bed of Ware. 

Commenting on the life and humor pervading 
this compilation even in the dry-as-dust list- 
ings of names or figures, the reviewer attrib- 
uted this spirit to Mr. Carter’s genuine love 
of art for its own sake. 


The Fairfax 








56 St. East or ParK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


SINGLE 
$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 
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Auction Calendar 


Furniture and furnishings, antique and of 
the garden variety, make up the catalogues of 
the auctions be held the latter half of 
May at the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries, New York. 

At the two-day auction, May 17 and 18, of 
the fittings of the Giulia Morosini estate at 
Riverdale, N. Y.. decorations, saddles, 
harness, carriages, sleighs, silver and_ silver 
plate, textiles, bronzes and the contents of 
the greenhouses as ‘well as furniture will be 
sold. 

Due to the closing of his Boston establish- 
ment, Israel Sack is offering at auction early 
American furniture and decorations on the 
afternoon of May 20. A feature will be a set 
of six .carved mahogany lyre-back Duncan 
Phyfe side-chairs, identical in design with the 
arm-chair sold at the galleries recently from 
the Louis Guerineau Myer collection. Other 
Phyfe pieces are two sofas, about 1800, a card 
table and a drop-leaf pedestal table. 

On May 21, a collection of garden furniture 
and sculpture assembled by Karl Freund of 
Averell House, New York, will be dispersed. 
A Georgian group. “The Gamekeepers,” is the 
most important item, in polychromed lead, 
showing two men with their fingers on the 
triggers of their guns, bending forward as if 
about to shoot. 

Nine portraits are to be sold, together with 
XVIIIth century English furniture from the 


to 


rugs, 


collection of Robert Cluett, Jr., on the after- 


noon of May 26. The portraits include two 
examples by Lawrence, of Mr. and Mrs. Fal- 
coner Atlee; two Raeburns, “Lady Isabella 
Sinclair” and “Sir James Campbell, Knight of 
Inverneil;” a Reynolds. “Lady Paulet,” and a 
Romney, “Portrait of Edward Wakefield, 
Esq.”. 


Springfield Reports a Gain 


The Springfield (Ill.) Art Association re- 
ports cheerful news, its income from local 
membership dues in 1931-32 having increased 
$110 in spite of the depression. 


































Rooms as large as 
studios ...at 


HOTEL WINTHROP 


Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
New York 


This modern hotel located within 


walking distance of art, 





music, 






theatre and shopping centers, offers 
you the largest, airiest rooms in 
New York . . . at incomparably 
All home comforts in- 
Splendid 


hotel service, no hotel formality. 


low prices. 


cluding serving pantry. 


« Extremely large twin-bed 

Rates: room $4 single; $5 for two. 

Over-size two room suites 

$8. Special low weekly and 
monthly rates. 





Roger Smith Preferred Management 
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In the World of Rare Books 





Rare Book Tales 


Henry Ford, 
thing from Shakespeare.” 
essays about rare books, 
authors, entitled “These Three,” by 
Wells, rare book dealer, the author relates the 


it appears, “never got any- 
In a volume of 
book collecting and 


by Gabriel 


following anecdote. Mrs. Ford got her first 
taste of rare books from a book agent, and 
acquired in time a superb first issue of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” She would probably have 
owned even a First Folio Shakespeare today, 
had it not been, Mr. Wells says he is credibly 
informed, for Mr. Ford entering the scene at 
the critical moment and dampening her en- 
thusiasm by the off-hand remark that he had 
“never got anything out of Shakespeare.” Mr. 
Wells relates this story, “because it incidental- 
ly illustrates Mr. Ford’s unconventional turn 
of mind. Mr. Ford is a collector himself.” 
Mr. Wells tells how J. P. Morgan bought 
the original manuscript of Kipling’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” from him. 
Mr. Morgan, who was holding the manuscript 
in his hands, in the library. He told the book 
dealer it was his favorite book, but that he 
thought the price was too high. Mr. Wells, 
however, would not yield. “Several times he 
repeated the words, ‘I would like to have it, 
but I consider the price too high.’ Finally I 
said: ‘You might think, Mr. Morgan, that I 
am so unyielding because I know that you 
want the manuscript. Quite the contrary: 
that makes me all the more willing to make 
the price as reasonably low as possible, for 
you would never forgives me if you were to 
miss the item through any stiffness on my 


part.’ “That’s good psychology,’ Mr. Morgan 
remarked. But did he take it? I never saw 
it again.” 


Mr. Wells tells how the late Henry Clay 
Folger, who had one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Shakespeariana in the world, which he 
bequeathed to the nation, departed’ once from 
his specialty: “On a certain occasion he told 
me that Amherst College, his alma mater, 
had had one of my Gutenberg leaves donated 
to it. ‘But, Mr. Folger, you never bought 
one yourself.’ 

“*You know,’ he replied, in an apologetic 
tone, ‘I confine myself to Shakespeare.’ ‘Do 
you mean to tell me,’ I retorted, in mock 
seriousness, ‘that Gutenberg has nothing to 
do with Shakespeare? Why, if it had not been 
for Gutenberg you would not have had any 
of the Shakespeares in printed form.’ ‘There 
is something in that,’ he laughingly said. ‘You 
had better send me a leaf.’” 


A Carlyle Manuscript 

Fifty pages of Thomas Carlyle’s “Frederick 
the Great” in autograph manuscript were sold 
to Gabriel Wells for $410 at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries at the auction 
of rare books and first editions from various 
private sources. The manuscript, in Carlyle’s 
small distinctive handwriting, gives evidence of 
the author’s meticulousness and precision in 
style, for it contains numerous corrections and 
interpolations. 


$410 for Oliver Twist 


At the sale of the John F. Talmage library 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, a first octavo edition of 
Charles Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” in the original 
parts with advertisements went for $410 to 


Arthur Swann. 
Dickens’ 


Boz.” 


The same buyer paid $300 for 
first octavo edition of “Sketches by 


William the Conqueror’s Deed 


The New York Times reports that one of the 


| most precious manuscripts in existence, a deed 


bearing the sign-manuals of William the Con- 
queror, Queen Matilda, Archbishop Lanfranc, 


| Roger de Beaumont and Robert de Beaumont, 
| has been acquired by Maggs Brothers, London 


rare book dealers. The document had remained 
in the Beaumont family for centuries. 
The manuscript, written in Latin on vellum 


| about 1067-1075, provided for the granting of 


The dealer met | 


the church and endowed lands of St. Mary at 
Bury St. Edmunds to St. Stephen’s Church in 


| Caen, Normandy, by Walerand, County of 
| Maulen. 
A Bach Manuscript 
The original marftiscript of Bach’s “Clav- 


| nine year-old son, 


ierbuchlein,” 
Wilhelm Friedemann, is 
now in the keeping of the Yale School of 
Music. The university is making an effort 
to acquire the manuscript for its permanent 


| collection. 


The volume, which belonged to a German 
family until recently, contains a collection of 
pieces which Bach compiled to teach his fav- 
orite son how to play. _The composer set 


forth his method of teaching in it. 


Bard and Ben? 


A picture which some experts say is a 
portrait of William Shakespeare and Ben 
Johnson playing chess has been authenticated 
by Dr. Maximilian Toch as the work of Karel 


| van Mander and as having been painted be- 


| man, a “rare and valuable” 
Dr. Toch explained that he had not certi- | 
fied the painting as a portrait of Shakes- | 


| search, 





tweent 1600 and 1610. He pronounced the 
picture, which is owned by Frank De Hey- 
work of art. 


peare, as he had no’ Means to determine this. 
He had merely decided, after exhaustive re- 
that the picture “compares exactly 
with the style, personality and method of van 
Mander’s other work.” He felt that if it 
could be proved that this was a portrait of 
Shakespeare it would easily be worth the 
$1,000,000 which is said to have been offered 
by J. Pierpont Morgan to Mr. De Heyman’s 
father providing the picture’s authenticity 
could be established beyond any doubt. 

The exhaustive article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on Shakespeare portraits does not 
list the De Heyman picture as among the 
plausible likenesses, but says it belongs ap- 
parently among the “unproved portraits which 
have been at times as ardently accepted as 
those with some solid claim to consideration.” 


Mr. Pratt’s Gift to Amherst 


George D. Pratt, eminent art collector and 
patron, has presented his alma mater, Amherst 
College, with an important collection of con- 
temporary American art, consisting of nineteen 
paintings and five sculptures. The group con- 
tains such names as Bellows, Blakelock, Lie, 
Hassam and Kent, among the painters, and 
O’Neil, Roth, Lascari and Kalish among the 


sculptors. 


| at the Gordon Galleries. 


| own. 


written by the composer for his | 








The Home Product 


Commenting on the snobbery of Americ 
art lovers in western cities as regards ¢ 
home product, Florence Davies, writing in ti 
Detroit News had this to say: “I haven't & 
covered any Detroit people hanging th 
heads because their automobiles were 
factured in the region of East Grand boule 
or out Jefferson way. Why, then, must 
painting either come from Paris or have t 
approval of a New York dealer?” 

As evidence that Detroit had nothing to} 
ashamed of in its art, Miss Davies went ¢ 
to describe the work of Helen Keep, who 
holding her first one-man show of water colo, 
“Miss Keep,” 
“has an art which is very much hg 

No one else does just exactly thi 
sort of thing. True enough, she has neve 
been on even speaking terms with that whid 
is popularly called modern. But if she is olf 
fashioned then so are Vermeer and Chardin” 


said, 








A New York Hotel 
of Race Chacm.... 


Located just a few 
steps from Fifth Ave. 
Exquisitely furnished 


. for transient and 


permanent residence. 


The Madison restau-~ 


rant has justly earned 
an international repu-~ 
tation for its food 


and courteous service. 


At our readjusted 
tarifl 


Economy Becomes 
Smart Socially 


RATES 


Single from aan $5 
Double from ' $7 
$12 


Circulating ice water 









Suites from oe 


in every bathroom 


tMapiso 


15 EAST 58th STREET 
at Madison Ave., New York 
BERTRAM WEAL, Managing Director 
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Laguna Beach, Cal. 
GUNA BEACH HOTEL—May: Joseph Kleitsch 
Memorial Exhibition. PERN BURFORD GAL- 
LERIES—May: California artists general exhibi- 


tion. 
LaJolla, Cal. 


4 JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—May: 
and pastels, Ernest H. Pohl. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
08 ANGELES MUSEUM—May: Painters and 
sculptors annual exhibition; 1932 International 
Book plates; 1932 National Miniature Paint- 
ers; Mrs. Maitland print collection. BILTMORE 
SALON—To May 28: Water colors of Tahiti, 
W. Allister McDonald. DALZELL-HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—To May 31: Paintings, water col- 
ors and prints, Millard Sheets. EBELL SALON 
OF ARTS—May: 3rd Annual exhibition of Cali- 
fornia painters and sculptors; sculptured silver, 
Lucen Taliferron9 STENDAHL AMBASSADOR 
GALLERY—To May 24: Paintings, D. A. Si- 
queiros. NEW STENDAHL GALLERIES—May 
17-28: Exhibition by the Junior League of 


America. 
Mills College, Cal. 


ILLS COLLEGE ART GALLERY—May 
Water colors, Joseph 
students exhibition. 


Oakland, Cal. 
PAKLAND ART GALLERY—May 15-31: Inter- 
national exhibition assembled by World Fellow- 
ship Congress. 


Palos Verdes, Cal. 
OMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION—May 17-July 
8: Etchings, lithographs and block-prints. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

ASADENA ART ASSOCIATION—May: Pasadena 
Society of Artists; Anthony Thieme, Lillian 
Tanberg and Edwin Earle. GRACE NICHOL- 
SON GALLERIES—May: Paintings, Shibata 
Zeshin; metal insects, Kozan; modern prints, 
Hiroshige Yoshida; water colors—flowers, Ksi- 
Kung; Japanese mandaras. 


San Diego, Cal. 
INE ARTS GALLERY—May: Exhibition of pot- 
tery. CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS—May: Paint- 
ings and sculpture, So. California artists. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

ALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To May 29: 54th Annual exhibition 
of San Francisco Art Association. To June 
2: English and French mezzotints. M. H. DE- 
YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To May 29: 
American Pottery (A. F. A.); American Cot- 
ton textiles (A. F. A.); photographs, Willard 
Van Dyke; lithographs, T’eng Kwei. COURVOI- 
SIER GALLERIES—May 16-June 4: Paintings, 
Chiura Obata. PAUL ELDER GALLERY—May 
16-28: Japanese prints. GALERIE BEAUX 
ARTS—May 23-June 6: Water colors, drawings 
and oils, John Langley Howard. ART CENTER 
—May 16-28: Paintings, Howard Jackson. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
FAULKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: 


anes, Dean Cornwell; prints, Currier & 
ves, 


Paintings 


15-31: 
Sinel; Mills College art 


Denver, Colo. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—May: Preston Harrison 
collection of French water colors (L. A, Mu- 
seum); American Print-makers exhibition. 

Darien, Conn. 

hUILD HALL—To June 2: 5th Annual Spring 
exhibition. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

RT GALLERY GREENWICH LIBRARY—To May 
22: 14th Annual Exhibition of Greenwich So- 
ciety of Artists. 

Hartford, Conn. 


ADSWORTH ATHENEUM—To May 28: Modern 
architecture. 


Middletown, Conn. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—May 20-June 3: Litho- 
sraphs—American life in retrospect (A. F. A.). 


Washington, D. C. 

BRARY OF CONGRESS—May: Washingtoniana; 
illuminated manuscripts and book-bindings from 
Persia and India; lithographs, Joseph Pennell; 
recent American, English, French and German 
etchings, lithographs and wood-block prints. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(Smithsonian Institution)—To May 22: Etch- 
ings, Elizabeth Keefer. 
OF ART—To May 22: Paintings, Edward Bruce. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—May: Retro- 
Spective--group exhibition. 
€ €0. ART GALLERIES—To May 31: Loan 
exhibition of Rembrandt etchings (Lessing Ro- 


Zaal; Oils, 


Arrah Lee Gaul, Margarita Haus- 


Wilmington, Del. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Water colors, Louese B. Washburn. 


HONOLULU 


JOHN 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—To June 1: 


Jo. m 


CORCORAN GALLERY 
SEARS ROEBUCK 


Senwald); water colors, Wolcott Waggaman, Ket 


‘a OF FINE ARTS—May 24-June 14: School 


'RINGPIELD BRANCH LIBRARY—May: Oils 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM Of ART—May 15-June 15: High 


Museum school exhibition. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
ACADEMY OF ARTS—May 17-31: 
University of Hawaii art exhibit. 


Chicago, IIl. 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN—May: Color prints from 


XVIlIth ++ XXth centuries. CARSON PIRIE 
SCOTT & CO.—May: Paintings by well known 
American artists. CHICAGO GALLERIES AS- 
SOCIATILN—May: All members show. CHES- 
TER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—May: Selected 
modern masters. PALETTE &€ CHISEL CLUB— 
To May 31: 3rd Annual exhibition of etchings. 
STUDIO GALLERY OF INCREASE ROBINSON 


—May: Water colors, Edgar Britton, Richard 
Crisler, Elise Donaldson; drawings, Raymond 
Jonson. 


Springfield, Il. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—May: Mod- 


ern American painters. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
HERRON ART INSTITUTE—May: Paint- 
ings, James Chapin; water colors, Pierre Bris- 
saud; “Fifty Prints of the Year’. 

Davenport, Ia. 

Paint- 
ings from Winter Exhibition, National Academy 
of Design, 1931 (A. F. A.). 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


ART ASSOCIATION—To May 28: Indian Arts and 


Crafts 


(A. F. A.):; modern pictorial photogra- 
phy. ’ 


Des Moines, Ia. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—To May 31: Draw- 


Frances Cranmer Greenman. 
Lawrence, Kans. 


ings, 


THAYER MUSEUM OF ART—May: Water colors, 


Karl Mattern. 

_ Louisville, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—May 15- 
June 15: Water colors, Alice Huger Smith; 
portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—To May 31: 


9th “B” Circuit exhibition (So. States Art 
League). ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB—To May 
20: Blanche S. Benjamin Prize competition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MUSEUM OF ART—May: Living Spanish artists 


exhibition; wood sculptures, Carl Hallsthammer. 
May 16-30: Paintings, Paul Roche. 
Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE—May 15-28: French and 
American modern oil paintings from Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. (A. F. A.). 


Andover, Mass. 

ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—May 
21-July 1: Paintings by younger artists. 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Daumier litho- 
graphs; prints by Goya. May 29-June 15: Ex- 
position of Indian Tribal Arts. CASSON GAL- 
LERIES—To May 21: Paintings, Harry Hoff- 
man. GOODMAN-WALKEER GALLERIES—May 
16-28: Collection of ancient Scythian bronzes. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP—To May 28: Water 
colors and drawings, McBey, Cameron, Bone, 
Rushbury and Flint; drypoints, Will Dyson. 
ROBERT M. VOSE GALLERIES—To May 28: 
Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—To May 31: Degas and 
other French draughtsmen of XIXth century; 
prints and drawings of XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 
turies. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—May: “A Horse-Show in Prints’’. 
Northampton, Mass. 

SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—To May 31: 

International Exhibition (J. B. Neumann). 
Rockport, Mass. 
PANCOAST GALLERY—Summer: 


prints. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—To May 21: Work of 
artists in Wellesley and vicinity. 

Worcester, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—May 23-June 5: 34th Annual ex- 
hibition by students of Museum Art School. 
Detroit, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To May 31: Michigan 
Exhibit of Pictorial Photography. SOCIETY OF 
ARTS & CRAFTS—To May 28: Exhibition of 
American and French flower paintings. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—May: Artists 
and amateurs of Grand Rapids and vicinity; 
prints, H. Luthmann. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: Contemporary prints; 

Swedish wall decorations; early American Sil- 


Modern art; 








STEPHENS COLLEGE—May 
* Color Rotary 


KANSAS 


ciTgTYy 


ART MUSEUM—To May 29: 


NEWARK 


MUSEUM OF NEW 


GRANT 


ALBRIGHT 


ver; Japanese brocade priest robes. 


Columbia, Mo. 
11-26: 


1932 


Water 
(A. F. A.). 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CITY ART INSTITUTE—To 
Kansas City Society of Artists. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
ART MUSEUM—May 16-June 12: Petites 
Tuileries Exhibition (College Art Assoc.). ST. 


May 26: 


LOUIS ARTISTS GUILD—To May 25: 19th 
Annual Exhibition of St. Louis artists. 
Omaha, Neb. 
JOSLYN MEMORIAL SOCIETY OF LIBERAL. 


ARTS—To May 28: Arthur B. Davies memoria} 


exhibit. (A. F. A.). 
Manchester, N. H. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—May: Group of 
prints (A. F. A.). 


Montclair, N. J. 


Fiower and still life 
Lithographs, George 


Newark, N. J. 
MUSEUM—May: Jaehne Loan collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese art; modern Amer- 
ican paintings and sculpture; Washington bi- 


centennial. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 
MEXICO—To May 30: Water 
colors, Josef Bakos; paintings, M. Jenette Wil- 
lis and Brooks Willis; tapestries, Mrs. J. E, 


Cowan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STUDIOS—To May 31: Pastels and 
sketches. BROOKLYN ETHICAL CULTURE 
SOCIETY—To May 27: Miscellaneous paintings. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ART GALLERY—To May 29: 26th 


Annual Exhibition of American painting. CARL 
BREPEMEIER GALLERY—To May 21: Paint- 


paintings, 
Bellows. 


Maud Mason; 


ings, Arthur Kowalski. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—May: Travelling water 
color exhibit (Cleveland Artists). 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
NEW ROCHELLE ART ASSOCIATION—To May 


21: 


13th Annual exhibition of painters. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—(Fifth Ave. 


& 82nd St.)—May: Exhibition of costumes 
1750-1850; etching in the Netherlands, XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries; portraits of George Wash- 
ington; recent accessions in Egyptian depart- 
ment. ACKERMANN € SON (50 East 57th 
St.)—To May 31: English XVIIIth century por- 
traits. AMERICAN ART GALLERIES (30 East 
57th St.)—May 16-28: George Luks’ Art Class. 


AN AMERICAN GROUP (Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel)—To May 28: “Collectors Opportunity 
Show:"" AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY 


(118 West 13th St.)—Permanent: Paintings in 
water color, oil and pastel on velvet and glass. 
A. W. A. CLUBHOUSE (353 West 57th St.)— 
May: Decorations in all media. ARDEN GAL- 
LERIES (460 Park Ave.)—To May 30: Paint- 
ings of gardens and flewers. ARGENT GAL- 
LERIES (42 West 57th St.)—To May 28: An- 
nual Spring exhibition by Nat'l Ass’n of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. ART CENTER (65 East 
56th St.)—May 16-28: Work by students of 
Pratt Institute. AVERELL HOUSE (142 East 
53rd St.)—May: Garden sculpture. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—May: Paintings, 


water colors and etchings, American artists, 
BALZAC GALLERIES (102 East 57th St.)— 


To May 28: Paintings. Elliot Orr and Yun Gee, 
BELMONT GALLERIES (574 Madison Ave.)— 


Permanent: Old Masters. HOTEL BREVOORT 
(8th St. & 5th Ave.)—To June 4: History of 
Washington Square in paintings. BRUMMER 


GALLERY (55 East 57th St.)—May: Old Mas- 
ters. D. B. BUTLER & CO. (116 East 57th St.)— 
May: Mezzotints. CALO ART GALLERIES 
(128 West 49th St.)—May: Paintings by Amer- 
ican and foreign artists. FRANS BUFFA € 
SONS (58 West 57th St.)—May: Paintings by 
William H. Singer, Jr., Jacob Dooeywaard and 
Walter Griffin. RALPH M. CHAIT (600 Madi- 
son Ave.)—May: Early Chinese porcelains. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.)—To May 
22: Paintings, Stephanie Reynolds; water colors, 
Carlos Sanchez. DEMOTTE GALLERIES (25 
East 78th St.)—Permanent: Romanesque Gothic 
classical works of art, and modern paintings, 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)— 
May: Modern American paintings. DURAND- 
RUEL (12 East 57th St.)—May: Selected French 
paintings. EHRICH GALLERIES (36 East 57th 
St.)—May: Paintings, Old Masters; garden fur- 
niture and accessories. FERARGIL GALLERIES 
(63 East 57th St.)—May: Annual Garden 
Sculpture show. G. R. D. STUDIO (58 West 
55th St.)—May 16-28: Paintings, Arkin, Palmer 
and Pollock. GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES 


(15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To May 31: Water col- 
ors and rare etchings, Frank Benson; group 
etchings. HARLOW MCDONALD € CO. (667 
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Fifth Ave.)—May: Water colors, Beatrice Par- 
sons. INTERNATIONAL GALLERIES (9 East 
57th St.)\—May: Group of 5 French artists. 
EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES (9 East 56th 
St.)--Permanent: French XVIIIth century fur- 
niture, paintings and works of art. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & (G6. (16 East 57th St.)—May: Water 
colors and drawings. KLEINBERGER GAL- 
LERIES (12 East 54th St.)—May: Old Masters. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES (575 
Madison Ave.)—May: Etchings. M. KNOEDLER 
é€ CO; (14 East 57th St.)—May: Selected paint- 
ings of various schools. J. LEGER & SON 
(695 Fifth Ave.)—May: English portraits and 
landscapes LEGGETT STUDIO GALLERY 
(Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)—To June 1: Water col- 
ors, Henry E. Simmons and Henry Leggett; orig- 
inal drawings, Nijinsky. L’ELAN GALLERY 
(50 East 52nd St.)—May: Decorative paintings. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES (1 East 57th St.)— 
May: Old Masters. JULIEN LEVY GALLERIES 
(602 Madison Ave.)—To June 11: Photographs 
of New York by New York photographers. 
MACBETH GALLERY (15 East 57th St.)—May 
16-31: Paintings reviewing the season. METRO- 
POLITAN GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)—May: 
Old Masters. MIDTOWN GALLERIES (559 Fifth 
Ave.)—May 18-June Paintings and water 
colors, S. Tilden Stern; group show. MILCH 
GALLERIES (108 West 57th St.)—May: Con- 
temporary American paintings and sculpture. 
MONTROSS GALLERY (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
May 21: Paintings, Power O'Malley. MUSEUM 
OF CITY OF NEW YORK (103rd St. & Fifth 
Ave.)—May: Pencil drawings, W. K. Oltar- 
Jevsky. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (11 West 
53rd St.)—Mural paintings by American artists 
and photo-murals. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 
Gramercy Park)—May: Members Exhibition of 
small paintings. NEW ART CIRCLE (9 East 
57th St.)—May 16-31: King Coit School. NEW- 
HOUSE GALLERIES (578 Madison Ave.)—May: 
Contemporary American paintings. ARTHUR U. 
NEWTON GALLERIES (4 East 56th St.)—May: 
English portraits and landscapes. NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART (2239 
Broadway)—May 20-23: Annual Exhibition of 


Student work. PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 
GALLERY (22 East 11th St.)—May: Paint- 
ings and lithographs, I. Iver Rose. PEN AND 
BRUSH CLUB (16 East 10th St.)—To May 23: 
Paintings by members. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(Fifth Ave. & 42nd St.)—May: Chiaroscuro 
prints through four centuries; recent additions. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
May: Old Masters and contemporary French and 
American paintings. ROERICH MUSEUM (310 
Riverside Dr.)—May 22-June 15: Master Insti- 
tute School exhibit. SALMAGUNDI CLUB (47 
Fifth Ave.)—May: Summer exhibition of paint- 
ings and small sculpture by members. JACQUES 
SELIGWANN € CO. (3 East 51st St.)—Perma- 
nent: Paintings. sculpture. tanestries. SCHUL- 
THEIS GALLERIES (142 Fulton St.)—May: 
Paintings bv American and foreign artists. Z. 
¢ A. SILBERMAN (133 East 57th St.)—May: 
Old Masters. 8S. P. R. GALLERIES (40 East 
49th St.)—To May 21: Decorative paintings. 
Vicomtesse de Vaulchier. MARIE STERNER 
GALLERY (9 East 57th St.)—May: Sixteen 
American painters. THREE ARTS CLUB GAL- 
LERY (340 West 85th St.)—Summer: Exhibi- 
tion of flower paintings. VALENTINE GAL- 
LERY (69 East 57th St.)—Summer: Selected 
raintines VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES (21 
East 57th St.)—Permanent: Old Masters. E. 
WEYHE (794 Lexington Ave.)—May 16-31: 
Drawings and water colors. Rene D’Harnon- 
court. WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (10 West 8th St.)—Summer: Selected 
paintings, water colors and drawings from _per- 
manent collection. WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 
(647 Fifth Ave.)—May: Old and modern paint- 
ings and works of art. HOWARD YOUNG GAL- 
LERIES (634 Fifth Ave.)—May: XVIIIth cen- 
tury English portraits. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM—May: First Annual Rob- 
ineau Memorial Ceramic Exhibition. 
Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To May 28: Paint- 
ings, Akron artists. 
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I THE THREE REASONS! 


OCATION—At the heart 


‘i 
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of the West Side with ex- 
press subway, Fifth Avenue 
Buses & Surface Cars at the 
door. 


CONOMY — One, two, 


three and four reom suites 
at amazingly low prices. 


OMFORT—Large rooms, 

over-size closets, outside 
baths, attractive furnishings and 
liberal service. 
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SAVE WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


Siocteen Huarelboll 


7o=st.——_ BROADWAY 
PHONE-ENDICOTT 92-8400 -NEW YORK CITY 
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Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—May 15-June 12: Students ex 
tion of Cincinnati Art Academy. To June 
3rd International Exhibition of lithography 
wood-engraving. 

Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To June 5: 14th Exhibig 

of work by Cleveland artists and craftsmen, 
Delaware, O. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—To June y George 

Contemporary American oil paintings (A. F. AB Kurtz a! 


Toledo, O. 













3 in Floric 
MUSEUM OF ART—To May 29: Internation rc 

water color exhibit (Chicago Art Institute), | give 

Norman, Okla. in the f 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—To May 30: interior 





versity of Oklahoma Art School exhibit. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION—May: 23rd 
nual exhibit of students of the Art Associatj 


School. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To June 14: Mode 
French and American paintings (Phillips 
morial Gallery—A. F. A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART (Fairmo 
—May: Museum collection of paintings. (6 
St. Branch)—To May 26: Contemporary Ar 
ican industrial art (A. F. A.). NEWM, 
GALLERIES—To May 31: Paintings, Amerie 
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n atm 
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and foreign artists. ARTZ ALLIANCE—To distin; 
31: 15th Annual exhibition by Philadelp Mr. E 
Water Color Club; memorial exhibit of w: = 

colors, Blanche Dillaye. HOLLAND FINE Akgmportan 


GALLERY—May: Paintings, modern Dutch 
ists). WARWICK GALLERIES—To May 
Paintings, Jos. B. Grossman. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drawin 
Phasis of 


cial arts 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To June 7: “Fifty Pri oday h: 
of the Year.” > th 

Scranton, Pa. by the s 

EVERHART MUSEUM—To May 26: Contemporarg'¢T day 

oil paintings (A. F. A.). to acqui 
Providence, R. I. ning.” 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—May: Gm Both 
temporary Italian paintings. , 
El Paso, Tex. inent fig 
WOMAN’S CLUB OF EL PASO—To June 1: Magtaken m 
ican Arts (A. F. A.). Mr. Ent 
San Antonio, Tex. at aet ‘gy 
ART GROVE GALEERY—May: Paintings, Hu i the 2 


D. Pohl. , 
Richmond, Va. tion of t 
VALENTINE MUSEUM—To May 30: Print-m 
er’s exhibition. 


















Seattle, Wash. 3 P 
HENRY ART GALLERY—May 15-June 15: 4§ Miche 
nual exhibition of department of painting Art Sch 
sculpture and design. HARRY HARTMAY 
GALLERY—To May 28: New prints, has pos' 
Smith, Thomas Nason, Leo J. Meissner Tour be 
J. J. Lankes. NORTHWEST ART GALLERIE 
—Permanent: Northwest painters  incudingstead M 
Alaska. . 
. in the 
Appleton, Wis. P 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE—To May 26: Daumid 


Lithographs (A. F. A.). 


Madison, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—To June 10: 4 
Annual University students exhibition. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH MUSEUM—May: Oils, Anthony Thiem 


“The Tempest’ Described 


Inadvertently Tue Arr Dicest used in i 
1st March number a faulty newspaper desct 
tion of Giorgione’s “The Tempest,” which ® 
acquired from Prince Giovanelli of Venice? 
the. Italian government. This descripti 
placed the Madonna and Child in the lam 
scape, whereas the figures are those of a gyP 
woman and a soldier. Berenson’s title fort 
work, in fact, is not “The Tempest” 
“Gypsy and Soldier.” Some authorities | 
that the painting illustrates a passage in 
tius which describes the meeting of Ad 
with Hypsipyle when she was serving as nul 
with the king of Nemea. 


Manship Lincoln for Indiana 


Paul Manship’s bronze statue of the yoll 
ful Lincoln will be dedicated at Fort Wap 
Ind., this Summer, the first statue of 
coln to be placed in the state where he 
his youth and early manhood. It will # 
in the plaza of the new Lincoln Nati 
Life Insurance Company building. 


by Sum 
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‘se A Florida School 

Sune yy George Pearse Ennis and Benjamin Turner 

A. F. aiByrtz are planning to establish an art school 
*) Florida next November. which they hope 


titeal | give that State a complete series of courses 
‘Bin the fine arts. Painting, sculpture, design, 
> 30: ppgaterior decoration, etching, lithography and 


bit. outdoor painting classes will be developed, in 
n atmosphere and background inducive to 
rtistic expression. In connection with the 
school there will be an exhibition gallery, de- 
signed not only to show student work but to 
display the creations of nationally known artists. 
is will enable the students to study repre- 
sentative examples of contemporary work, 
hus avoiding the weakness of many schools 
lying away from metropolitan areas. Instruc- 
tion will run from Nov. 15 to April 1, under 
distinguished faculty. 

Mr. Ennis in his announcement stressed the 
mportance of sound, fundamental training: 
Drawing and painting, after all, form the 
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_ Phasis of not only the fine arts, but commer- 
cial arts and crafts as well. Commercial art 

‘ifty Prinitoday has its roots in the foundation acquired 
by the students in their artistic training. Lat- 

ntemporagter. day success is governed by one’s ability 
to acquire the proper training at the begin- 
gS ” 

“a ning. 


Both Mr. Ennis and Mr. Kurtz are prom- 
inent figures in the world of art. Both have 
ne 1: Maglaken many prizes and honors. Incidentally 
Mr. Ennis, who during the Summer conducts 
an art school at Eastport, Maine, is the author 
of the article on water color in the last edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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Painting in New York Parks 

Michel Jacobs, director of the Metropolitan 
Ant School in New York, announces that he 
has postponed his annual European Painting 
@lour because of economic conditions. In its 
stead Mr. Jacobs will conduct open-air classes 
in the parks of New York, with trips to near- 
aby Summer art colonies. 


ne 10: 4 
on. 





Months of 
July and August 
1932...1% hours 
from Los Angeles 


my Thieme 






















liana ginning students. Coaching in Color and Composition to pro- 
the youl fessionals—criticism daily. @ Combine study with a delightful 
ort Wajt vacation in this beautiful Pacific Coast Community. Reasonable 
x s living rates. Tuition $30.00 per month. @ Write for Catalog. 





PAINT this summer at Newport Harbor 


BARSE MILLER, restvENT INSTRUCTOR 
Landscape and Figure Painting Outdoors 


@ Intensive study in the principles of Outdoor Painting for be- 


THE ART CENTER SCHOOL 


2544 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Back to Nature 


In a letter to the editor of the London 
Times, John Collier, well known English art- 
ist, comes to the defense of the painter who is 
“true to nature.” ‘The letter was inspired by 
an article by Prof. Tonks on the vicissitudes 
of art. 

“At last,” wrote Mr. Collier, “we have a 
great authority in the art world upholding the 
old-fashioned doctrine that truth to nature is 
essential to good painting. This no doubt will 
shock the little ring of art critics who, with 
singular unanimity, condemn the faithful rep- 
resentation of nature and extol the distortion 
of form and colour which is the characteristic 
of most modern art. As Prof. Tonks points 
out, this is a quite new doctrine. The older 
controversies were about the best ways of ex- 
pressing the facts of nature. The aim was 
always in one way or another to express the 
visible world. ‘Now came some who ques- 
tioned the importance to the artist of this 
visible world” To Prof. Tonks, as to me, 
this is a sign of decadence. The old masters 
were certainly on our side. 

“Oddly enough the art critics are mostly 
very polite to the old masters. Their scorn 
is reserved for those modern painters who 
endeavour to follow in their footsteps. They 
demand new aims and new methods. I should 
like to point out that imitating the methods 
of the old masters is not imitating their pic- 
tures. 
haustible variety of subject which is much 
better than a mere variety of method. Many 
modern artists think they have shown their 
originality when they have invented some new 
and extremely inconvenient method of putting 
on paint. 

“Nature is infinitely diverse—much more so 
than the crude imaginings of the subjective 
artist. Can anything be more monotonous 
than a cubist exhibition?” 


If we go to nature there is an inex- 
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Barse Miller, Instructor 





LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 














GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


June 13th to Sept. 3rd 


Classes: Landscape, Figure, Por- 
trait Painting; Contemporary Deco- 
ration and Design, Wood Carving 
and Frame Making. 


Write for Booklet 


THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Summer Classes 


Landscape, Still Life, Marine Paint- 

ing. Creative Design, Color, Com- 

position, Blockprinting, Etching, 
Crafts. 


for circular address 
THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 


85 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 
after June Ist (address) Box 13, Rockport, Mass. 


dune 15th 
t 


oO 
Sept. 15th 


THE ART OF SEEING 


WOODBURY SUMMER SCHOOL 
CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 

Drawing—June 27 to July 9—Boston Mass. 
Painting—July 12 to July 28—Ogunquit, Maine 
Supplementary Class—August 1 to August 12 
A few scholarships available; special rate for 
teachers. 
For information and registration address Sec- 
retary, Woodbury School, 215 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


Black River Summer School of Painting 
On Lake Michigan. Near Sheboygan, Wis. 
Summer painting center of Wisconsin. Study 
Sunlight and color from Landscape and model. 
July 4th to August 27th 
Well equipped studio and lodge and the best 
of home cooking. 

Arthur Nicholson Colt, Director 
Write for booklet 
THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 
414 N. Broom Street Madison, Wis. 















WEBSTER | 
ART SCHOOL | 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


} 
FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION i 
A Modern Art School | 





? Heart Lake Summer School of. Art 


JULY 6th to AUGUST 24th 
CARL T. HAWLEY, M.P. 


Senior member Syracuse University Art De- | 
partment and Originator of Creative Space Art | 
and Color Anatomy. | 
Drawing—Painting—Poster— 
Illustration 
1800 feet elevation in the Blue Ridge of 
the Alleghanies. 
For circular address: 
JANET S. HAWLEY 
871 Ostrom Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
After July ist: Heart Lake, Pa. 








PAINTING 





SUMMER = =temc 
ART CLASS 


Direction 
THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 
duly 10—Aug. 25 
Address: Secretary, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING . ETCHING . 
AQUATINT . BLOCK PRINTING . NOR- 
MAL . INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL ART . POTTERY . JEWELRY . 
CRAFTS . DESIGN . ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS . JULY 3 TO AUGUST 12 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY . COURSES . CREDITS 


ADDRESS SECRETARY 
BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN . DIRECTOR 





Breckenridge School 
of Art 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from 
Costumed Model indoors or out, 
Landscape, Marine Painting, Portrait 
Painting, Still Life and Composition. 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Season July and August 


Scientific Analysis of Color 
for the Artist 


Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Phila. 


For illustrated circular address 


THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL 
49 Rocky Neck Av., Gloucester, Mass. 















SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 


FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 


Classes in Landscape and Figurepainting, 
Drawing. Composition and Color. 


For catalogue, address 


Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 
+ FINE © COMMERCAL AR 


A] SUMMER SESSION / 
“$1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON D.C 








Woman’s Chance 


The opportunities for women in art are 
many, according to a report made by the 
research department of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. The 
report says that 70 per cent of all the Boston 
students are women. The number now seek- 
ing a livelihood in Boston includes not only 
graduates of the art schools, but also college 
students who specialized in art, and exper- 
ienced artists desiring employment. 

Is there anyone who needs and wants the 
services of these women? The Christian 
Science Monitor answers: “The positions 
available during the last two years vary from 
assistants in museums to ‘hack’ workers in 
advertising; from portrait painters to design- 
ers of paper boxes. The free-lance artist has 
found herself in a peculiarly favorable situa- 
tion, for business firms do not wish to in- 
crease permanently their personnel even if 
they have work which requires the services of 
an artist. Therefore, they hire a free-lancer, 
and do not have to discharge anyone when 
the particular job is done. Many of these in- 
dependent commercial artists claim that they 
have every working hour of their time filled, 
whereas those who desire permanent jobs are 
spending their days going from place to place 
in search of employment. 

“The commercial art woman finds that ad- 
vertising companies need her; publishing houses 
employ her as illustrator and can use her de- 
signs on book jackets; department stores need 
her in their educational services or in the in- 
terior decoration and advertising departments; 
and the manufacturers must have designers. 
It is difficult to tell just where there is a divi- 
sion between the fine and commercial arts, 
for the general practice in the commercial art 
schools is to teach at first the essentials of the 
fine arts, and then to apply them in various 
utilitarian ways. Also, many of the students 
who attend schools of the fine arts intend to 
commercialize their knowledge; they are study- 
ing with the idea of securing something more 
than cultural values. 

“Students who hope to become portrait, 
mural and landscape painters are forced to 
continue study beyond the preliminary course 
which often suffices for the commercial artist. 
The schools do not expect to hear from these 





















DURNSTEIN 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


Write for Circular (D), BROWNE ART CLASS, Box 453, Provincetown, Mass. 





HENRY  B. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS IN EUROPE 
(“NEW REDUCED RATE”) 


With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 

land—Italy—Austria—Czecho-Slovakia—Polan 

JULY ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 

Send for descriptive announcement 
THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 

724 FIFTH AVENUE 








A Review of the Field in Art Education 


er 


individuals for at least 10 years, and even ¥ 
few ever attain marked success. 
“Women are welcomed in the field. of 
and there they have an opportunity to 
their talents. Their success depends on 
abilities. Perhaps their opportunities cam 
be summarized by a quotation from J 
Bailey Farnum, educational director of 
Rhode Island School of Design, who ay 
‘Art education in the United States has ii 
been on a firmer footing than at the re 
3 


Y 


ee 


time. It faces a future secure in the 
ledge that during the last ten years its § 
economic and educational values have been 
monstrated and acknowledged and 
put into practice.’ ” 























Design School Prizes ~ 

The fortieth annual exhibition at the 
York School of Design for Women is 
held until May 21. At the commencem 
luncheon Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, founder, 
nounced two gifts to the school, one of $5 
to the current expense fund by Myrog 
Taylor and the other of $5,000 by Charles 
Flint to the endowment fund. Girls who | 
been graduated from the school during the! 
five years have earned more than $600,000 
cording to Mrs. Hopkins. The more imports 


awards follow: 


Architecture and Interior Decoration—Ele 
B. Teller, Thomas B. Clarke Memorial schol: 





prize ($50); Janet Bonney, Charles W. Cli 
Memorial prize ($25); second, Jane Wash; Ani An ec 
Stork, third. 

Textile—Makie Kushi, Alfred Papin Memorilistudents 
scholarship prize ($150); first prize, Janet M61 i 
rence; second, Marjorie Jasper; third, Julia Bi 61 is 
Ware. ae fter C. 

Life—Marian Trask, scholarship prize ($150%.. " 
second, Catherine Gauntlett; first (second New Y« 
Serena Miles; second, Dorothy Sniffin. from lif 

Fashion Illustration—Margaret Bourke, ii 
prize ($25); second, Jean Folsom; third, lassroor 
Willets. Bond : 

Preparatory Department—Mrs. Dunlap Hopkigg@!¢ gr< 
scholarship prize, Katherine McLaughlin. period v 


Advanced Design and Poster—Carrie Seeger, if 
prize ($15). : 

Special Prizes—President’s Scholarship pri 
Julia Martin; John Wolfe Memorial prize, Dor0 
Sniffin; Historic Ornament, G. Latholman 8 
Advanced Design and Poster, Else Hansen 
Janet Lawrence; Best Decorative Design, 
Buteux. 


Worcester Students’ Annual 


The Worcester Art Museum is holding 
34th Annual exhibition of work by students 
its art school, in the museum’s galleries uml 
May 23. 
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Instructor 


_ George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FIGURE, 
VICTORIAL COMPOSITION, POR 
TRAIT, ARTISTIC ANATOMY, TECH- 
NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Special Class in Illustration 
under the instruction of the 
well known illustrator 


Mead Schaeffer 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 
ere Is How a Life Class Looked in 1761 
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An engraving showing a number of art 
tudents drawing from a model in Paris in 
761 is in the collection of 300 prints by and 


ter C. N. Cochin, anonymously given to the 
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Julia Bi 
























cond New York Public Library. A straight study 
vurke, agprom life, it shows an XVIIIth century art 
third, lassroom without the superabundant allegory 
‘ap Hopkigend graceful bombast which artists of the 
re Bperiod were prone to employ. 

ot ‘ff Cochin, an outstanding figure in the history 


# engraved portraiture and book illustration 


ize, Dorot 

oiman Hain the XVIIIth century, presented the notables 
Hansen cs 

sign, Berio! his time. 


In this collection the political, literary and 
artistic life of France passes in review. Par- 


7 ticularly noticeable is the simplicity of the 
rolding “Heesign in the heads, with severely plain borders, 
students ; Z 

lleries uni’ compared with the elaborate “portraits 


Vapparat” of the time of Louis XIV, with their 
wealth of flowing draperies, sumptuous back- 
rounds, and magniloquent pose. 

From the same anonymous source came 
nearly seventy engravings by Abraham Bosse, 
he seventeenth century realist. In these pic- 
res of the life about him, Bosse shows ladies 
hopping, dining room scenes, a barber at 


Mass. 
o, N.A. 





aa ae at mae 





Showing an Art Class in 1761. 


work with prospective purchasers in the back- 
ground, copper-plate printers pulling proofs 
quite as the etcher does today. Here, as in 
the case of Cochin, is obtained a picture of 
the artist's contemporary life. 


Szmmer in Wisconsin 

An interesting feature of the 1932 (July 5 to 
Aug. 24) curriculum offered at the Black River 
(Wis.) Artists Colony is the course called 
“Beauty in the World of Seeing,” conducted 
by Arthur Colt, director of the Colt School of 
Art at Madison, Wis. ,The aim of this class 
is to train the eye to observe and appreciate 
beauty of art and nature. The class is open 
to art lovers who have never studied painting 
before and anyone else who is interested in 
understanding art principles as used in paint- 
ing and found in nature. 

The first of each week the class will be con- 
ducted through the woodlands and along the 
beach and lectured on the landscape, color 
notes, pattern, harmonies, sunlight, form, rhy- 
thm, tones and values. Then they will ac- 


company Mr. Colt to hear his criticism of 
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to nearby summer resorts, for a 


FIGURE, 5 

Ton Work, children at play, a school, engravers at | students at work. 

,’ COLOR 
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f the 

“ft MICHEL JACO 

, Mass. EUROPEAN TOUR CANCELLED 

: On account of the financial conditions at the present time, MICHEL JACOBS will not 
} conduct a class abroad this year, but will continue to teach during the entire summer at the 
i} New York School. 
Classes will be taken outdoors to paint, during the SPRING and SUMMER months, 
| in and around New York City. 
Short trips will be taken, with a painting class, 
week or 10 days. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS INNOVATION 

W Individual instruction in MICHEL JACOBS’ COLOR THEORY, LIFE, PORTRAIT, LAND- 


COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION, 







58 WEST 57th STREET 


SCAPE, POSTER, FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DECORATION, and 


Latest Teaching Methods — Send for Catalog A. D. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 
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| 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 
OF MODERN ART | 


at Chatham, Mass. (Cape Cod) 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 15 


GROUP |: PAINTING: advanced, 


elementary. 


Short Courses 
PAINTING: Amateur Sketch Class 


Special 2 weeks vacationist 


CONFERENCE COURSE: Works, 
Lives and Theories of modern 
painters. 

Address: C. LAW WATKINS 
Director of Education 


Phillips Memorial Gallery 
Washington, D. C. 












| The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 
George Pearse Ennis 


PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Robert C. Craig, Teacher Training 
Hilton Leech, Etching 
Stow Wengenroth, Lithography 
TERM, JULY 4th—AUG. 16th 


Vil Painting, Drawing, Water Color, Outdoor 
Painting, Etching, Teacher Training. 
Lithography. 

For catalogue or information 

Address— ; 


GLADYS ATWOOD 
67 WEST 87th ST., 


ENNIS, Sec’y 
NEW YORK CITY 


Uhl) this 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


* 
181H SEASON 
JULY 4TH TO AUGUST !2TH 


- @ 
FOR WLUSTRATED CATALOG . « . ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Dretcroe 
SA6 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 





CAPRI, ITALY 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information 


address 
LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, Mass. 











JULY - AUGUST - 1932 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Jnstructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 


























THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA - MUSIC - DANCE 
Not Operated for Profit 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 20 - JULY 30 
SPECIAL COURSE ADVERTISING ART 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER 0. BREESE 

Catalog on Request ADI 
Seattle Washington 
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SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5, 1932 


Stimulating courses in the fine and applied 


arts and the crafts for art teachers, art stu- 
dents, professional art workers, and those 
wishing to follow the arts and crafts as an 
avocation. State-accredited for teacher train- 
ing. Strong faculty. Delightful climate. 


Write for summer catalog “D” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 





WILMINGTON 


ACADEMY OF ART 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Byvelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Bensetti Frank E. 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 

Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 

















ART SCHOOL 


OF yas DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. wing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Tilustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Cultural opportuni- 

ties of Detroit. Catalog. 
53 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 












E, A. GURRY, Dir. 





VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. J 
















BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 West Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 6th to August 27th, 
FACULTY 
Boardman Robinson Ward Lockwood 
Life Landscape 
W. P. McCROSSIN, M.D. 
Lecturer on Anatomy—Write for Catalogue 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Summer 
aa: June 13th to August 


Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


- WALTER GOLTZ | 


| SCHOOL OF 
|LANDSCAPE PAINTING | 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15. 
| WOODSTOCK NEW YORK) 
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A Change at Cooper 


Sweeping changes in the curriculum and 
entrance requirements at Cooper Union, New 
York, have been announced by R. Fulton 
Cutting, president of the board of trustees. 
Salaries for nearly 60 per cent of the members 
of the art faculties will be raised, the number 
of instructors substantially increased, the cur- 
riculum radically revised and broadened, and 
standards advanced. 

The innovations, effective in September, are, 
according to Austin Purves, Jr., art director, 
designed to give the student “something of a 
liberal arts education along with instruction 
in a special technique, adding historical and 
theoretical perspective to his teaching equip- 
ment, and guarding him from extreme special- 
ization in order to widen both understanding 
and employment possibilities.” 

A four-year course has been installed. The 
80 young women admitted next fall will have 
to take a standard two year general course 
before branching out into the field of their 
choice for specialization. The first two years 
will include instruction in free hand drawing, 
modeling, pictorial composition, theory of de- 
sign, lettering and perspective, still-life and 
portrait painting, and advanced design. A 
course in the history of art will be given the 
first year and a course in the history of orna- 
ment in the second. 

In the third and fourth years the student 
may specialize in any branch of design she 
prefers. Only students of exceptional proficiency 
will be permitted to remain a fifth year, these 
being encouraged to continue work in special 
classes. The new plan, Mr. Purves declared, 
will make Cooper Union the only art school 
in New York State which requires a two year 
general course before specializing. 

Students who fail in their first year will 
not be permitted to re-enter. Women will be 
admitted to all the Night Art School courses for 
the first time. The capacity of the woman’s 
school for the next year will be 250, eighty 
being admitted to the first year. The night 
art school capacity will be about 1,100 stud- 
ents, of whom 380 will be in the architectural 
and 360 in the free hand drawing depart- 
ments. 
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Exhibition and Demonstration 
The New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art will hold an exhibition of students’ work 
from its various departments, in the school 
building from May 20 to 23. Regular classes 
will be in session and guests may visit the 
class rooms, where demonstrations of special 
subjects will be given. 








Keyes Joins Carbee Faculty 

The faculty of the Scott Carbee School of 
Art in Boston in the Fall, it has been an- 
nounced, will include Bernard M. Keyes, who 
was an instructor at the Museum of Fine Arts 
for seven years after winning the Paige Travell- 
ing Scholarship of 1921-22. He will teach 
drawing and painting. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL of ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 


Arab Home Opened in the heart of the Tunisian 
Souks, vivid with color and movements affords 
studio privileges and attractive living accom- 
modations for several students. Short intensive 
courses introducing artists quickly into the 
heart of Arabian life. For information write to: 
Mrs. H. B. MacMillan, Exec. Sec’y, 127 East 
55th Street, New York City. 


ETCHING & DRYPOINT 
ERNEST THORNE THOMPSON 
Chicago Society of Etchers 
MAINE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor Maine 

































OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


THE COUNTY OF 


2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los —— 
Thirty-eight classes begianing 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 7 = in the year, 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. Ag, 
genuine Art Spirit Serena this art school. Ib 
lustrated catalog upon request. e 





















THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Sueete, Philadelphia 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


o 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 









4 € eommtmeretiel Art, Al ustration, 
Al Drawing, Painting from t 
© KKtching, Interior Decoration, 
Design. Master Instructors. 


Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 
















126 Mass. Avenue Bostea The I 
- 4 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN A 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Yeu PC 
Textile Designing, Fashion Diustration S 
Interior Decoration & 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 
Advanced Design under an Writ. 
Positions and orders filled Stud: 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 


advanced fl 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE 


Chestnut and Jones Streets San P 
Affiliated with he University of Californias 
accredited by the State Board of Educa 
Summer Session June 20th to July 30th. Pre 
fessional and teachers courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 

Write for special catalogue. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS ar 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY sop 
Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Dac: (Cor. 7 





ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Svracusg, N. Y 









Haroitp L. Butier, Dean 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. — 





Painting, Sculpture, Teachet 
Training, Advertising Art, [lu 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
: Fall Term, Sept. 1% 
For illustrated catalog address 
er ra lemon 
Dept. A.D., ° 
Milwaukee Wi 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLASSES. IN 
SUMMER SCULPTURE—DRA WING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC 4 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request 


80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N.¥ 


















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Comp 
tion and Anatomy. For informat 


and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 





















Philadelphia School 
Design for Women 


Oupest ScHoo. or ART 
Appiep TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Poteet and Decorative Desiga 
sbcstroth a Ai 4 Art 
Fi tion vi in; 

and Illustratien 


Painting, in all and wate and water color 


‘Lectures on Cultural Seteers related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


Day. Evening and Saturday Classes 
classes at the new 
the School, 1980 Race 
Fellowships for 

Residence Houses for out of town students 


Broad and Master Streets 


2 ow branch 
Street] 




















STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUMB DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


ih Your 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHIO 


Intensive Six Week’s Summer Course. 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and “stage design 
taught in shortest time consisten 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 













ERIC PAPE 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, Com- 
position and Illustration. Morning, 








RTS Afternoon and Evening. 
ITY Continuing through the Summer 
ne RODIN STUDIOS, 200 West 57th St. 





(Cor. 7th Ave. Phone Circle 17-3487) 


NEW YORK 


TIMELY ART GUIDANCE 


EXPERIENCED + PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 







_USTRATION 
.RT. 
> Arts. 
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SUMMER SESSION STARTS JuLy 6 
FALL ION SEPTEMBER 6 
30th YEAR 


GO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


MICHIGAN Ave. « » CHICAGO 











































THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 

Couniry School, OPEN ALL YEAR 

T Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia, 

ape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 

WING Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 

LLIC A European Scholarships. Register now 

venings §{0r Summer Classes. Write for particulars to 
D. Roy Miller. 

9s), Ne 


























PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration. Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion illustration, 
Interior Decoration, industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 

45th year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C,. BOUDREAU, Director 
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Answer:—When it 


The Young Idea 


[Continued from page 15] 
for their liveliness. The first is Thomas 
Benton, whose driving force is manifested 
in his teaching as well as the work he has 
already accomplished. Many, it may be 
true, may find his work ugly and annoying, 
but the greatness in Benton lies in his re- 
spect for the practical making of pictures. 
He, above anyone else, has developed a 
sense of order about his work. There is no 
hesitation or blundering. He sees clearly 
through his own eyes and he has gone fur- 
ther into the science of painting in all its 
forms than anyone in America. Boardman 
Robinson is another pioneer spirit and a 
great teacher. Eugene Speicher is our vet- 


eran portrait painter, perhaps the only 
specialist who has retained his artistic 
standard in commission work. Edward 


Hopper and Charles Burchfield are notable 
examples of painters who have not only 
utilized the soil of their land for their pic- 
tures, but also the buildings and railroads 
and streets that have sprung from it. 
Reginald Marsh and Peter Blume are two 
energetic younger men» whose names are 
swiftly gaining importance wherever art is 
discussed. All of these happen to represent 
my own personal tastes. Naturally, I may 
have left out the names of those whom 
others would consider just as important or 
even more so. 


Question VI:—Have you any particular fav- 


orites among the European painters? 

comes: to the so-called 
school of Paris, I think everyone agrees on 
the leaders,—Picasso, Matisse, Derain and 
Braque. To anyone who likes an emotion- 
al touch in a painting, Derain would be the 
most favored. The color and design of 
Matisse are certainly not to be equaled. 
Picasso possesses a bold inventiveness that 
surpasses anyone of his age, and the purity 
of his drawings is probably second to none 
in the history of art. Braque’s abstract can- 
vases painted in colors, that he practically 
invented, have become a text-book for the 
world of art. Besides these, the vital lusty 
punch of Segonzac, the small burning genius 
of Rouault, the gaiety.of Duffy and the bom- 
bastically beautiful moods of Vlaminck are 
forces that make up the most powerful 
school of painting in the world today. I 
should like to mention Utrillo, a sombre in- 
dividualist, whose paintings of serenely emp- 
ty streets and quiet French towns seem 
actually impregnated with the air that is 
peculiarly French. In Germany there are 
Paul Klee and George Grosz. Klee is ad- 
mired for the consistent intellect which his 
work displays. Grosz, on the other hand, 
sets down, with a ruthless brush, the chaos 
of milling humanity that surrounds him. 
By many critics he is regarded as the world’s 








LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
dune 15th to September 15th 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


instructor 


For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. | 





XAVIER. J. BARILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE- ETCHING 


SPTCIAL SUNDRY CLASSES — 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
PORTRAIT- LIFE CLASSES 
LANDSCAPE PRINTING 


APPLY. 7 WEST 4 STREET OYCITY 
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Grand CentracScuoo/Art 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, and Figure 
Painting under direction of Arthur W. Woelfie, 
A.N.A. July 18st to August 31st. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A 
Classes in Painting, and Drawing, Illustration, 
Costume Design and Advertising. June 15th to 
August 15th. 

Write for catalogue. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


On eal nce TO 


A. ARCHIPNEKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SUMMER AT WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
SCULPTURE — PAINTING — DRAWING 
June 13 to September 16. Register Now 


ENLARGING OF WINTER SCHOOL 


Beginning with October 3rd, Instructors 


JOHN SLOAN Painting, Drawing 
A. ARCHIPENKO paincge?'Seawing 
a ALAJALOV Applied Art. 


316 West 57th Street New York City 
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Summer Painting Class 


Figure - Landscape - Composition 
Evening Croquis 


THURN SCHOOL of ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS. 


Send for Circular D 











fHE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL oF | 
FINE AR 


Washington University 
Drawing. Painting 


pe er History wot 
Art. omposition. 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery. 


China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














” Seedy FINE & APPLIED Study FINE & APPLIED ART 
at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 
At branches... paimting, lle, cue 
tume raat lfustration, drawing 
commercia. ign ay and ening 
tuition. 
ay a go 
view, Los Angeles. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 


sculpture. 
stage design. and 
1825-1932 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





Cleveland 
School of Art 
Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


tustrated Catalog on Request 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches, Operated on a _ non-profit 
basis, low tuition. Fifty-fourth year. 

Free illustrated catalog. 
Summer Term June 27 Fall Term Sept. 19 
Address Box AA, Michigan Av. at Adams St. 

Chieago, Hl. 
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NUFACTU 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
WORKS, Inc. 
253—36th Street 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


BY 
‘COLOR 





LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 
Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 


MADE IN FRANCE 
{Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgium 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 
ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 





‘Papers for ‘Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 




















Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 


BEHRENDTS 


ARTISTS 


GUILD 


OIL COLORS 
made by 


FRITZ BEHRENDT 
MUNICH, GERMANY 
Seud for Price List to 


PFEIFFERS, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
rotten Distributors at epee 














THE ART DIGEST 


speaks for itself as the 
proper advertising me- 
dium for Art Schools and 
Artists Material Dealers 
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Address Inquiries to 


Dept. 10, 116 East 59th St. 
NEW YORK 






















Question VII:—And now, 





greatest satirist. ‘To return to our own 
continent, we face a new and _ powerful 
school in ‘Mexico, which is represented by 
two dominant personalities, Orozco and Ri- 
vera. Both are students of humanity, both 
are crusaders, both are tremendously patri- 
otic. Although they are superb technicians, 
the actual execution of their murals is sec- 


ondary to their monumental conceptions. 
Of course, their view-points are vastly dif- 
ferent, the only possible comparison being 


the intensity with which they see life. 

if you don’t mind, 
I’d like to ask you a few questions about 
your own work. From what point of view 
do you select the subject matter for your 
pictures? 


Answer:—I would rather laugh this question 


off than answer it. However, 
pictures show it or not, I confess to see- 
ing things realistically. As a matter of fact, 
the things that I select to paint are the 
things that are familiar to me. and have 
been familiar to me for years. That prob- 
ably explains why IT lately chose Victorian 
houses. I was unfortunate enough to have 
lived in several. and I suppose the effect 
needed some relief. 


whether my 


Question VIIT:—Are you conscious of any in- 


fluence in your painting? 

Answer:—I can’t say that I have been actu- 
ally conscious of any active influence, al- 
though the men I have mentioned, I sup- 
pose, exerted some, just 
admire exerts an influence. Without an in- 
fluence of some sort, there would be no 
starting place in painting for anyone. To 
be sure, an influence doesn’t mean some- 
thing to be imitated. So far as I can tell, 
Thomas Benton has been the strongest in- 
fluence in my own work, but I doubt if 
anyone would suspect that I was one of 
his students. 

Question 1X:—If you were just now beginning 
to study art, how would you go about it? 
Would you join the class of a single teacher 
or attend a school where there are various 
courses? 

Answer:—First of all, I would not go to 
Europe to study. America supplies the most 
up-to-date schools in the world, and a year 
or two of learning the mechanics of draw- 
ing and painting is’ certainly the first neces- 


as anyone you 


sity. One should try his hand at every me- 
dium, whether he likes it or not. I be- 
lieve that travel is a valuable thing. At the 


end of a year or so of studying with a 
variety of teachers, anyone who is worth his 
salt should know what master is congenial 
to him. After working for a certain period 
under a definite influence, I think he should 
cut himself off from 
sonality 


every stronger per- 
and do his best to work out his 


own salvation. 








“Arts Weekly”’ Essa-y Winners 


The Arts Weekly, in its announcement no- 
tifying its readers of temporary suspension of 
publication, made public the winners of the 
magazine’s “Art Student Contest” 
awards as follows: Ist prize ($50). Philip 
Holliday, University of Wisconsin: 2nd ($40), 
Morris H. Gordan, Lincoln, Nebraska: 3rd 
($30), Tazewell Robertson, Sunnyside, L. I.; 
4th ($20), Ruth L. Zimmerman, Chicago. 


Essay 


The judges were Guy Pene DuBois, instruc- 
tor at the Art Students League and associate 
Herman More, curator of 
Forbes Watson, 


of The Arts Weekly; 
paintings, Whitney Museum; 
editor of The Arts Weekly. 






ARTISTS 
ART SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to send for 
FREE samples of 


ARTISTS DRAWINC 
BOARDS 
ROYAL CREST 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOARDS 


Samples will include 
the very smooth and 
extra-rough tooth fin 
Ish. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, IN 


OFFICE & works $436-38 
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after a year or two. 


Market s. 


“BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 









Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. t 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


COLORS 


and 


ARTISTS' MATERIAL 


Write for “Notes on Artists’ Colors” 


to 
M. GRUMBACHER 
162 Fifth Avenue New York 


Don’t judge colors as they come from tht 
tube, but as they appear in your paintin 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW JERSEY REGIONAL CHAPTER 

of the 

Awertcan Artists ProressionAL LEAGUE 
LS will be held at the Montclair Art 
Museum, corner Bloomfield and South 
5 Mountain 


Avenues, Montclair, on 
Sunday afternoon, May 29, 1932, at 
nd for 3 o'clock. 
8 of A cordial invitation to be present is extended 


by the State Chairman not only to members 
VINCE. the League but to all resident in New 
lersey who are interested in art in America, 
nd who may care to accept an opportunity 
o learn something of the vital and nation- 
ide work of this League which is working 
hroughout the United States for the living 
tt and artists of our country. The League 
nclude @s all-inclusive in membership in the field of 
hh and Whe visual arts and crafts. All American art 
th fin. @rorkers, all friends of American art, are eligi- 
ble for enrollment. The Annual Dues are $3.00 
or professional artists. architects and crafts- 
en; $5.00 for lay members. 
The New Jersey State Chapter aspires to 
be the most active and fruitful of the many 
Dreanized Regional Chapters of the American 
Artists Professional Leaguc.. Its members are 
urged therefore to attend the Annual Meeting 
nd to bring with them all friends who may 
possess a kindred interest in American art and 
tists. 
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LADE 


HARRY LEWIS RAUL, 
N. J. State Chairman, 


AND 312 Highland Avenue, 
LORS Orange, New Jersey, 
W orld— Orange 3-7207. 
olormen” a es 
Canvas GUEST BOOKS AT ONE-MAN 
——s EXHIBITIONS? 

EN a Suggestion Calling for Comment from 
7 = to Members 
" ? The National Chairman received recently 
fhe fom an interested member of the League the 
ollowing letter which is here reproduced for 
e List Bhe benefit of our members and in the hope 
Book at it may arouse discussion and subsequent 
me ONLTBCtiOn: 
“Allow me to lay before you the plan of 
; movement calculated to bring the artist and 
» INC. Bhe exhibition public together, in other words, 
YORK 


octal contacts. In Italy and other 


Puntries on the continent, a guest book is 


some 





E Art for Los Angeles 


A plan for a society whose purpose will be 
b provide art for the Los Angeles Museum is 
ing discussed by the art and education com- 
hittee of the Chamber of Commerce of Los 
L geles, according to Arthur Millier of the 
Angeles Times: 





Colors” “The three-fold function 
the museum, history, science and art, has 
ade it difficult to associate art lovers under 
8 gis. Some such ‘Friends of Art’ group 

w York@ "ceded. That it should be independent, 

from the yond the reach of politics, is desirable.” 





painting 





Policy insuring a maximum return for 








AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


sationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
lop porary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Se NC aa 3 27 West 67th Street, New York City 


Secretary and Editor: Wirorp S. Conrow.... 
Treasurer: Gorvon H. Gran ................ 





154 West 57th Street, New York City 





“BNational Treasurer: Gorvon H. GRANT ..00.00...0...cccceeeeeeeeeees 137 East 66th Street, New York City 
BWational Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
Wational Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze v....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


used with one-man shows. The visitor signs 
his name and at times adds remarks on sheets 
of paper placed on a table in the exhibition 
hall, and these loose leaves are later bound 
as a guest book. 

“The psychological value of this habit is 
apparent when we consider that Mrs. ‘ 
signing under Mrs. . feels a social posi- 
tion and interest gained, also mentally sees 
herself in contact with the artist’s spiritual 
personality,—these factors of advantage. 

“Now if we wish to promote this idea we 
would have to devise a card printed in ex- 
ceptionally good form to be placed with the 
loose-leaf and the pen on the desk in the 
exhibition room. By getting a few signa- 
tures, some with remarks, before the exhibi- 
tion starts, the dealer can easily encourage 
every visitor to sign,—thus making the inno- 
vation a fad and fashion. It remains to make 
it country wide by way of the League’s De- 
partment in Tue Art Dicesrt. 

“In case the League decides to give pub- 
licity to this plan, the next step would be 
to invite each member to draw up forms for 
printing and to send these to the National 
Secretary, the best being chosen by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, and a copy sent 
to each Regional Chapter or to each member. 

“Does the idea seem workable?” 

Before the Editor lies just such a bound 
Guest Book, a friend’s, page 934 x 145@ inches 
upright, all right pages ruled into three vertical 
columns. In the left column were written 
names, titles, etc., in the center column, the 
address. In the right column, on line with 
the name, remarks. On the left page were 
pasted press comment clippings. This book 
was on the table in an exhibition in a London 
gallery in 1924. Thirty-three pages are cov- 
ered with signatures and remarks, at least a 
thousand; and approximately twenty-five pages 
with press clippings. ‘To read these names 
gives a cross-section of cultured England, of 
officials of state—the Prime Minister; of the 
Church; of the great art museums; of titled 
personages—all mixed in a democratic helter 








skelter with those of commoners—a work of | 
art revealing a common interest and a brother- | 
If such Guest Books | 
are useful in England and on the continent, | 


hood under the skin. 


may they not also be of service to 
America? 


art in 


The Editor invites your comments and lay- 
outs. 


| money spent for collections is suggested by | 


Millier: “If such a group raises and spends 
money for works of art, it would do wisely 
to concentrate on acquiring important works 
by living artists before they become fully 
recognized. The acquiring of fine works of 
the past or of artists who have been widely 
collected can be safely left to gifts from pri- 
vate collections which inevitably come with 
the making of wills. By such a policy col- 
lected funds will go far, and, when weeding- 
out time comes, as it will, the pictures pur- 
chased from the artists at one-half their regu- 
lar price can be sold with small or no loss.” 
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L Highest Quality 

S Lowest Prices 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


BUY ALL’ YOUR 


Artists’ Materials 


ATA 


40% 


DISCOUNT 
on our club plan 


Write fer Catalogue A. D. 
ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


Manufacturers 
159 East 60th St. 49 East 9th St. | 
New York 
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(Re mbreande 


| TCOLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





|| TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


| 229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 








Readers of Tut Art Dicest afford a vast 
| market for artists’ supplies. 
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Yale School Scores Another Victory in Prix de Rome Competitios 





“Sunday Afternoon,” by James Owen Mahoney. 


The Yale School of Fine Arts appears to 
be the perpetual mother of Prix de Rome men. 
Each year in the Rome competitions Yale men 
almost always carry off the fellowships in 
painting and sculpture, with an “outsider” in- 
frequently winning one or the other, but never 
both. “Yale School Scores Another Victory 
in Prix de Rome Competition” might very 
well be kept standing in type to fit the news 
given out at this time@very year. 

The winner of the painting fellowship for 
1932 is James Owen Mahoney, 24, of Dallas, 
Texas, who will receive the degree of B. F. A. 
at the Yale School of Fine Art this June. 
Robert J. McKnight, 27, also a student of the 
Yale school, was awarded the fellowship in 
sculpture, endowed by the Rinehart fund of 
the Peabody Institute. Mr. McKnight is the 
great-great nephew of J. Q. A. Ward, one 
of the best known American sculptors of the 
last century and once president of the National 
Academy. 


“Rebel Arts” 


The first organization 
called Rebel Arts, a group comprising artists, 
writers, actors and playwrights, was held the 
first part of May at the Rand School, New 
York. The 


Socialism through art. 





exhibition of an 


group is endeavoring to further 

Several well known artists were represented, 
but outstanding were the lithographs and 
woodcuts of Gan Kolski, an account of whose 
suicide was printed in the May 1 issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. Members of the group de- 
scribed him as one of the finest exponents 
of the woodcut in America, and regretted his 
act because they felt he could have done 
more for Socialism alive than dead. Kolski, 
it was asserted, did not kill himself because 
of poverty, for he had recently turned down 
offers of poster work which would have 
brought him several thousand dollars. 

Others who exhibited were Diego Rivera, 
John Sloan, Eugene Higgins, Art Young, Reg- 
inald Marsh, Heywood Broun and _ Joseph 
Presser. 

Arnold Hoffman, a 


member of 
executive i 


the group’s 


in the New York 





committee. sa 





Each winner will receive $1,600 a year for 
a term of three years’ study at the American 
Academy in Rome, to begin next October. 
With travelling expenses and free membership 
in the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
the fellowships have an estimated value of 
more than $8,000 each. There were 48 con- 
testants in painting and sixteen in sculpture, 
representing all parts of the country and many 
of the leading art schools. The entries were 
exhibited at the Grand Central Art Galleries. 
Honorable mentions in painting were awarded 
to Francesco L. Roggeri, School of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Michel A. Sarisky, 
Cleveland School of Art; John De Forest Stull, 
Yale School of Fine Arts. Honorable mention 
in sculpture: Michael Angelo Russo, Yale; 
Henri Brenner, Rinehart School of Sculpture. 

The jury: Painting—Barry Faulkner, N. A., 
J. Monroe Hewlett, N. A., Gari Melchers, 
N. A. Allyn Cox, and Ezra Winter, N. A. 


“Rebel Arts was formed in order to 
provide an outlet for the growing revolt 
among artists against a diseased capitalistic 
society. The distress of millions of starving 
unemployed is loud enough to reach the deaf- 
The mental torture of a far lesser 
the creative artists, is less audible. 


Times: 


est ear. 
number, 


But it is just a’ ominous.” 


Salons of America Circuit 

The College Art Association has selected 
45 paintings from the Spring exhibition of 
the Salons of America for a circuit tour of 
and colleges. From the 379 ex- 
amples in the show, works by the following 


artists have been chosen: 


Boris Aronson, Milton Avery, Emile Branchard, 
Alexander Brook, Glenn O..Coleman, Martin Craig, 
Florence Ballin Cramer, John J. Cunningham, 
Stuart Davis, M. de Corini, R. Dirks, Elizabeth 
H. Drizgs, Dorothy Eisner, Ernest Fiene, Geneva 
Fitzgerald, Arnold Friedman, Wood Gaylor, Ber- 
tram Glover, Emil Holzhauer, Julia Kelly, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Renée Lahm, A. F. Levinson, Gaston 
Longchamp. Molly Luce, Nan Mason, Eugenie 
McEvoy, Helen McAuslan, David Morrison, Alice 
M. Newton, Alfonso Oddo, Kalman Oswald, George 
Picken, E. Pressoir, Joseph Raskin, Theodora 
Sangree, Antoinette Schulte, Hazel Burnham 
Slaughter, Agnes Tait, Chuzo Tamotzu, Bumpei 
Usui, Charles Verschuuren, Takeo Watari, Max 
Weber and Marguerite Zorach. 


museums 


“Torso,” by Robert J]. McKnight 
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Sculpture: Herbert Adams, N. A., James 
Fraser, N. A., Charles Keck, N. A., Ed 
McCartan, N. A., and Adolph A. Weinm 
N. A. Four of the jurors were former Prix 
Rome men. Barry Faulkner won the paint 
scholarship in 1908, Charles Keck took 

Rinehart sculpture scholarship for 1901, 

Allyn Cox was the recipient of the paint 
fellowship in ple. 

In architecture the William Rutherig 
Mead Fellowship went to George Nelson 
Hartford, Conn., a graduate of the Yale sch 
The landscape architecture fellowship, endo 
by the Garden Club of America, was awatd 
to Henri E. Chabanne, a graduate of the U 
versity of Pennsylvania from Tompkins 
ners, N. Y. Each will receive $1,550 a ¥ 
for a term of two years at the Amend 
Academy in Rome. Designs submitted inf 
competitions were exhibited at the Grand 
tral Art Galleries. 





Invading Europe 


It will be refreshing to the art world 





learn that an American artist is going 
“invade” Europe. thus providing a measufe 
reciprocation. 

Anthony Thieme, of Boston and Rockp 
who has been much in the public eye in! 
last two years through his winning of pm 
and his successful exhibitions, and whose 
England coast and village scenes have gai 
much popularity, is to hold a series of 9 
man shows in European galleries of high st 
ing. The first will be at the Kleykamp Re 
Art Galleries at The Hague, from May 
to June 12. It was at these galleries 


| Queen Wilhelmina of Holland recently held 


exhibition of her pictures. 

Mr. Thieme, who is painting in Hol 
preparatory to the opening of his exhibil 
recently was elected to the Pulchri St 
Club of The Hague, an organization Wi 
is under the protection of Her Majesty 
Queen, Her Majesty the Queen Mother, 
His Highness the Prince of the Netherl 
the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
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| METROPOLITAN 
GALLERIES 


Portrait of a Lady 
by 
SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R. A 


1753-1837 Size 30” x 25” 


DAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
DUTCH, ITALIAN and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


Dealers and Visitors invited Inquiries solicited 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





Sa u. NEWTON | 


yet? 


CLASSICAL RUINS WITH FIGURES 
by 
GIOVANNI-PAOLO PANNINI 
(1691-1768) 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST 56TH ST. NEW YORK 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 








